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ELIMINATE MOUNTING AND 
PICTURE HOLDERS WITH 


CGeacler 


All copy is held absolutely flat on the 
VACUMATIC PLATEN of this ultra-modern 
Beseler VU-LYTE during projection, through 
suction created by a special fan. 

There is no need to spend time pasting 
and mounting copy—or inserting copy into holders. 
You simply introduce your copy onto the platen, 
and there it “stays put” without curl or flutter. 

As you handle the superb new VU-LYTE, 





you'll appreciate the exceptional advantages of 











this VACUMATIC PLATEN. It’s one of the 
exclusive Beseler developments that make the 
VU-LYTE the most modern and most versatile 
of visual teaching tools. 

Yes, Beseler explored every line in bringing 


— 
Fan action of the Beseler 
VACUMATIC PLATEN* not 


only holds copy flat during 
projection, but keeps inte- 


=A 
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you. a projector that gives top-notch results with 








rior of the projector unus- 


maximum ease and economy of operation. 
wally cool. 


For instance: 


FEED-O-MATIC* 
CONVEYOR— 





1, OU CAN use the VU-LYTE in a partially- 














POINTEX* 
PROJECTION POINTER 


lighted room. Total darkness is unneces- 
sary in order to obtain clear, sharp images 
Hi colors—b VU-LYTE pro- 
vides extra illumination. 
2, YOU CAN feed mixed or continuous copy 
through smoothly, without light flashes, 
by means of the Beseler FEED-O-MATIC* 
metal belt CONVEYOR. A full 82x11 page 
letter or @ postage stamp can be projected 
with equal ease, without flutter. 





3, YOU CAN project a lighted arrow onto 
any part of the illustration by means of 
the new Beseler built-in POINTEX* POINTER 
—thereby pointing ovi details without leav- 
ing the projector. 
4, YOU CAN use VU-LYTE on an uneven 
surface—project on small or large 
screens. In addition VU-LYTE is an amazingly 
quiet and cool operating opaque projector. 


These advanced, exclusive features, plus others, are incorporated in 
a projector that weighs only 35 Ibs. and is in 

Ask for a free demonstration of the precision built Vu- LYTE in 
your own projection room and for more information regarding this 
truly new concept in opaque projection ask for booklet E 


CHARLES CBeselere COMPANY 


esr. teee 


S 60 Baedger Avenue, Newark 8&8, NM. J. 
The World's Lergest Manutacturer ef Opaque Projection Equipment 

















The “HILLSDALE”™ 
19-inch Eye Witness Console— 
first in television performance 


RCA 





IcTOR ("3 


The “YORK” 
19-inch Eye 
Witness table 
television—a new 
high in television 
value 
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A teaching aid for the classroom 


"Today in many areas reached by television, school 
administrators, station program directors and parents 
are planning together for effective programs to be 
received in the classroom during school hours. 

The natural choice for classroom television receivers 
is RCA Victor, just as RCA is the source for everything 
in television for schools, colleges and universities— 
from studio and broadcast equipment to classroom re- 
ceivers. RCA Victor television is dependable. It’s 


Million Proof . . . proved in over a million homes, 


We'll be glad to send you full information on these 
and other RCA Victor television receivers. No 
obligation, of course. Mail the coupon today. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


@, 
RCA VICTOR # 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. 3. 


February, 195! 


The big 19-inch television pictures of the RCA Victor 
models illustrated here are ideal for use in the 
classroom. 

They have the famous RCA Victor Eye Witness 
Picture Synchronizer that “locks” the picture in tune 
with the sending station . . . the magnificent voice of 
. the Multi- 
Channel Station Selector that makes tuning auto- 


the “Golden Throat” tone system . . 


matic. Pictures are bright, big and clear—just right 
for classroom viewing. 


| Educational Services, Dept. N 28 


Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, New Jersey 


Please send me detailed information on RCA Victor television 
receivers for use in the classroom. 
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‘Why take brains down 
a coal mine?” 


: | “If you had been 
Jean Valjean, would you 
have stolen that loaf of bread?”’ 


“Why aren’t people like that 
a all the time, not just 
at Christmas?” 


“Do you think most of us 
say one thing and do 


another in regard to 
\ prejudice?” 


These are only a few of the thought-provoking questions which the 
children in your: school will want to discuss after seeing ‘How Green 
Was My Valley”, “Les Miserables”, “A Tree Grows in Brooklyn”, 
“Prisoner of Shark Island”, and a host of other outstanding film 


classics available only through 


films incorporated 


330 West 42nd Street 64 East Loke Street 8414 Melrose Ave 
New York 18, N. Y. * Chicago 1, Ilinois Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


101 Marietta Street 209 Browder Street 716 S.W. 13th Avenve 
Atlanta 3, Georgia Dallas |, Texas Portiond 5, Oregon 


Write to your nearest exchange for your copy of our School List Calalog 
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FROM THE 400 EBFiims 


--hold them longer 


young minds faster 


eall forceful, absorbing, authentic 
teaching instruments 


@ all correlated with your school’s text- 
books and courses of study on science 


e all by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
++.the name you know you can trust 
for teaching films that really teach 


fom Now bring the world of science into 


your classroom with this great list of 98 
time-tested Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
on Science. 

Whether it’s one film for a single class 
...Or an integrated series for a whole teach- 
ing program . . . these are the films you need 
to do the best job in Science. Because every 
film listed here is an authentic teaching tool 
--. produced by educators for educators ... 
designed to get right down into the curricu- 
lum and help you do a better teaching job, 
all the way through. 

For 22 years teachers have found the 
most effective films for their classes in the 
EBFilm library . . . world’s largest library 
of sound classroom motion pictures. Today, 
more than 70% of the films in use in Amer- 
ica’s schools are Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films. 

Little wonder experienced teachers turn 
first co EBF . . . for classroom films they can 
choose with confidence, use with confidence. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
FILMS INC. 


Wilmette, Illinois 





FOR BETTER TEACHING 


_.. teach them better. _with these 


EBF PRIMARY 
AND MIDDLE GRADES 
SCIENCE FILMS 


EARTH'S ROCKY CRUST 
WEARING AWAY OF THE LAND 
WORK OF RUNNING WATER 
WATER CYCLE 
FIRE 
SIMPLE MACHINES 
PAPER 
MAKING BOOKS 
NEWSPAPER STORY 
MAKING ELECTRICITY 
COPPER— MINING AND SMELTING 
DEVELOPMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
ARTERIES OF THE CITY 
PASSENGER TRAIN 
BOATS 
TUGBOATS 
BUS DRIVER 
AIRPORT 





~~ 4 “ 
MAKING BRICKS FOR HOUSES 
AIRPLANE TRIP 
COMMON COLD 
CARE OF THE SKIN 
SAVE THOSE TEETH 
TEETH ARE TO KEEP 
SLEEP FOR HEALTH 
FUNDAMENTALS OF DIET 
NURSE 
DOCTOR 
BREAD 
EGGS 
MILK 
ICE CREAM 
SALMON STORY 
APPLES —~FUNDAMENTALS OF DIET 
BUILDING A HOUSE 
MAKING GLASS FOR HOUSES 


PROBLEMS OF HOUSING 
wat Saas 


MAKING COTTON CLOTHING 


SYNTHETIC FIBERS 
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ADVE “ S 
NTUREs OF SUNNY i 
MAKING SHOES RABBIT 
Poutay oANIMALs 
THE ¢ 
Goats ARM 


Te Encyclopecdia Britannica Filems Inc 
Wilmette, Hiner 
Please send me the following 

Copies of Film Selection Guide for Primary 
ond Erementory Grades correlating ERE \iems with 200 
of the most widely vied textuocks . . @ $1.50 


Copies of bound Fim Guides for Primary 
and Eiementory Grades ‘ @ $1.50 


Copies of bownd Film Guides for om 
“ jor High School Generat Science Film: 
ee ST EE S| 
Enclosed is my check School perchese order 
Nome Tithe 


School 


Address 

















with the new 
4-way Better 


RADIANT 
SCREEN 


Every member of your audience— 
from a class or meeting room to a 
big auditorium—will pay more at- 
tention to projected pictures when 
they are shown on Radiant's amaz- 
ing “Vyna-Flect” screen surface. 
All pictures are more brilliant. 
Black and whites or colors are 
clearer, sharper, truer. That's why 
interest doesn't lag. That's why 
your message sinks in more deeply 
—and is remembered longer. 


A Really improved Screen Fabric 
The new “Vyna-Flect” screen fab- 
ric is made by an exclusive Radiant 
process. Millions of tiny mirror- 
like beads reflect the light instead 
of absorbing it—which assures you 
the brightest, clearest pictures. 
This surface is mildew-proof and 
washable—so that you can always 
have a perfect projection surface. 
Finally—the surface is flame-proof 
—providing added safety. 


Send for FREE BOOK 
“More Brilliant Projection” 


crammed with practi- 
cal information on 
how to get the best 
projection under all 
conditions. At the 
some time we will 
send you o sample of 
the new Radiant 
““Vyno-Flect’’ screen 
fabric so you con see 
how much better your 
pictures look on this miracle fabric. 


RADIANT MFG. CORP. 
1287 S. Talman, Chicago 8, Ii. 


RADIANT 


PROJECTION SCREENS 
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dp) episumog 
EpITor: 


The map of Denmark in the article 
(“We Never Knew There Were Such 
Films,” December, 1950 ScREEN) is 
upside down. 

STATENS FILMCENTRAL 
Copenhagen, Denmark 


Perhaps SCREEN was reflecting the 
state of the world—or maybe our map- 
maker just set his sights from the 
North Pole. In any case, reproduced 
herewith is Denmark as it is and 


should have been in December, and 
we offer sincere apologies to our very 
much rightside-up Danish friends.— 

Ep. 


Daylight Slides 


EDITOR: 


An article you published in De- 
cember, 1950—‘Real Daylight Lan- 
tern Slides”—was a most interesting 
one. I couldn’t help thinking of the 
similarity to our own program in the 
making of economical and practical 
daylight slides. 

Our school is concerned with tech- 
nical training and we have a variety 
of equipment that has a diversity of 
uses to the Audio-Visual Center. One 
such piece of equipment is the Litho- 
graphic Camera. 

For some time now our staff has 
been concerned with the development 
of economical and practical materials, 
namely slides and opaque material, 
but hadn’t made any real progress. 
One day while the Graphic Arts De- 
partment was viewing a 16mm film on 
lithography, the idea hit home, that 
here was a means to that end. Accord- 
ingly, we began experimenting and 
discovered that by using clear pic- 
tures, graphs, or halftones and util- 
izing our lithographic camera, we 
were able to reproduce in slide form a 
usable picture. Mounted between clear 
glass, it became a very practical aid 
to the instructor in his teaching. The 
cost of this development is around 
20 cents a slide—even when the posi- 
tive is made from the negative—and 
around half that when the negative 
alone is used. 

I realize that most schools don’t 





have a lithographic camera and that 
this type of repreduction would not 
be commonly applicable, but I do feel 
that our program does substantiate 
Mr. Koos in his assertion in the De- 
cember article that the development 
of inexpensive and practical daylight 
slides is possible. 

If others are interested in the tech- 
nical breakdown of this operation, we 
would be glad to tell them about it. 

T. C. ANDERSON 


Coordinator, School of Technical Training 
Oklahoma A & M College, Okmulgee 


En francais 


EDITOR: 


In your June, 1950 issue of Epuca- 
TIONAL SCREEN, you published an ex- 
tremely interesting article, “How 
Many Movie Projectors in U.S. High 
Schools?” (by Seerley Reid). We 
should be grateful if you would give 
us permission to reprint this article 
in our magazine, “Films et Docu- 
ments”, . . . so that we can bring it 
to the attention of our subscribers in- 
terested in educational films. 

M. CocHIN 
Federation Nationale du Cinema Educatif 


Paris, France 


Permission granted.—Eb. 


Blue Book in Montevideo 
EDITOR: 

We possess in Montevideo (Uru- 
guay) an amateur institution of uni- 
versitarian origin dedicated to the 
different activities related with cine- 
matography. ... Last year a copy of 
THE BLUE Book of 16MM FILMS came 
accidentally to our hands, and we read 
it with great interest . . . Therefore, 
we could be greatly interested in ob- 
taining the last copy of your book. 

JAIME Fco. BOTET 


Director, Cultural Dept. 
Cine Universitario Del Uruguay 
Montevideo, Uruguay 


For information about ‘he 195i 
BLUE Book, see page 52 in this issue. 
—EbD. 





Cover Picture 


From “Lincoln Speaks at Gettysburg" 
(A. F. Files, inc.) 


LINCOLN and son Tad at home .. . 
from the one-reel |6mm motion pic- 
ture “Lincoln Speaks at Gettysburg”, 
distributed by A. F. Films, Inc., and 
written, directed, and produced by 
Paul Falkenberg and Lewis Jacobs in 
collaboration with A. F. Films. Using 
contemporary engravings and draw- 
ings, the film recreates background 
and foreground for the historical mo- 
ment when first were heard those 
famous words, Four score and seven 
years ago...” It was recently pro- 
cured by the U. S. Department of 
State for world-wide !6mm non-the- 
atrical distribution, except for the 


U. S. and Canada. 
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Our Ampro Projectors 
Helped Boost Our Schools 
Accredited Rating ! 





eee and here are 


I OG 
REASONS 


Teachers Prefer 
the “Stylist’”’ 
WEIGHS ONLY 29 LBS. COMPLETE Students Learn Faster, Remember Longer, 


Compact and lightweight, 


the Stylist can be carried Enjoy Subjects More When Taught the 
anywhere with ease. 
Low Cost Stylist Way! 

RUN 
9 seaunine siden can The remarkable new Ampro Stylist Projector is acclaimed by 
operate the Stylist—it's that school management, instructors and students alike. Management 
simple! favors the Stylist's low initial cost, thrifty upkeep, and because it’s 
easy on film. Instructors prefer the Stylist's handy light weight, 
SIMPLE CENTRALIZED CONTROLS easy set-up, simple operation, and hour-long reel showings. Stu- 
Handy panel arrangement dents like the Stylist's crystal-clear pictures—true-to-life sound 
puts everything right at op- -..and quiet running motor. ae 
erator’s finger tips. You, too, will prefer the Ampro Stylist for 


your school—once you compare it feature for 3 75° 


feature with all others! 


os Complete with 8’ Speaker and Carrying Case 
Ampro Sty Liat MAIL COUPON TODAY!---------- 
Ampro Corp. (A General Precision Equip. Corp. 


lémin SOUND PROJECTOR 2635 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, lilinois aan 


Rush FREE literature on amazing Ampro Stylist Projector 
. also folder on Ampro Model 690 Power Speaker. 














2835 No. Western Avenue 
Chicago 18, fil. 





mm Comeras and Projectors * lémm Sound-on-film Slide Projectors + Tape Recorders 
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THESE FILMS cover a | 


| great variety of subjects 


and will be of interest to” 


teachers, adult groups, 
; : i 
industry, science clubs — 


‘ in fact, to all film users. 


| Available free of charge © 
‘is a classified listing, with ~ 
such useful headings asl 
| Art and Music, Inventions, 
| Scientific and Technical, 
Ships and the Sea, etc. 


Write for this 
free listing and the 
special sale and 
rental prices 
on 


“THIS 1S BRITAIN” 


} 


Focus on the News 





|TV & Education 


| @ How television can best serve as an 


educational medium is the subject of 


| a joint research project by the Ailen 


B. Du Mont Laboratories and Mont- 
clair State Teachers College in New 


| Jersey. TV equipment has already 


been set up at the college on a perma- 
1ent loan basis. H. E. Taylor, manager 


| of the Du Mont Television Transmit- 


ter Division, represents the Du Mont 


| company. 


At Montclair State Teachers College 


| a central committee (headed by Dr. 


Herbert B. Gooden, assistant profes- 
sor of social studies) has set up three 


| sub-committees to begin operations. 


One committee will compile a list of 
available materials and expects even- 


| tually to publish a bibliography of 


available data. Another will survey 


| current TV programs and make rec- 
| ommendations for faculty consider- 


ation and college use. The third sub- 


| committee will develop actual details 
| for establishing a TV Workshop. 





Eventual goal of the project is the 
transmission of TV programs to near- 
by selected high schools over closed 
circuits. Edward C. Rasp, Jr., who 
has been directing the college audio 
aids laboratory, will serve as coordi- 
nator for the program. 


@ Educators assembled in Boston’s 
WBAL studios on December 13, 1950, 
for the second Educators’ Television 
Clinic, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
J. Carey Taylor, assistant superin- 
tendent of public schools, Baltimore 
Department of Education. Principal 
speaker was Dr. Franklin Dunham, 
Sr., chief of the division of radio and 
television education of the U.S. Office 
of Education. The meeting included 
demonstrations of recently developed 
techniques for in-class teaching of 
grade and high school subjects by 
television. 


Flaherty Festival 


@ Five celebrated films by Robert 
Flaherty and two of his less well- 
known films made up the three-day 
program of the Flaherty Film Fes- 
tival held January 9-11 by the Screen 
Directors Guild in New York’s Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. The affair was 
staged by Guild members in honor of 
the man, often called “The Father of 
the Documentary Film,” who pio- 
neered the field in which many of 
them work today. Films shown were 
Man of Aran, Louisiana Story, In- 
dustrial Britain, The Land, Moana, 
Elephant Boy, and Nanook of the 
North, Flaherty’s first film, said by 
many to be his greatest. 





VCAORS ewe! 


_RIGHTS. he wee Telford Taylor, General Counsel for the 


Chase News Photo, Washington, D.C. 


Dr. Arthur Moehlman, Professor of 





Joint C 


Ohio State University, at the 
in Education. Dr. 


frequency bands. 





Education, Ohio Fag ~senee—al — Dr. 
recent Federal Communications Hearings on Television 
Dale was chairman of a Committee of Audio-Visual Educators 
including Floyde Brooker of the U.S. Office of Education and James McPherson, 
DAVI Executive Secretary. Educators are asking for an educational set-aside in both 
bands in which television is technically practiceble—the very-high and ultra-high 


Edgar Dale, Professor of Education, 
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ANOTHER VICTOR TRIUMPH IN TEACHING AND TRAINING 


victor ESCORT 


(MODEL 60-10) Single-case, portable model 
for use with large or small ovdiences. 


VICTOR LITE-WEIGHT SR. 


(Model 56-C4) Popular portable champion 
of medium or small groups. 





VISIT OUR 
BOOTHS NO. 826 and 830 
at the 195! 
AAS.A. CONVENTION 
AT ATLANTIC CITY. 











VICTOR'S 
Wei littit of, \omm SOUND 


MOVIE PROJECTORS 








Not one... not two... but three new Victor 

models in a simultaneous debut! Each 

of these three Victor triumphs incorporates 

the latest advancements in 16mm design based upon 
40 years of experience in the production and 


development of precision equipment. 
if I 


Sound Quality — Advanced Full! Fidelity Amplifiers 


NEW! assure new sound perfection. 
ew! Picture Brilliance—Improvements in optical design. 


Beauty —Attractive, modern styling in two-toned 


NEW! Sage-green 


PLUS! — Twelve new mechanical advancements for greater 
operating convenience and peerless performance. 


Vidor inlogriph Coppordtion 


A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 
Dept. G-33 +» Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
Mew York + Chicago + Distributors Throughout the World 


February, 1951 Advertisers welcome inquiries. Just mention EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. 








Focus on the News 





CONTINUED 


A-V Scholarships 

@ Announcement of a new $1000 fel- 
lowship for the graduate study of 
audio-visual techniques at any college 
or university in the United States 
has been made by Floyde E. Brooker, 
chairman of the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films Scholarship Selection 
Board and chief of the visual aids de- 
partment of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Money for the scholarship will 
be provided by EBFilms, but selection 
of the scholar to receive it will rest 
with the board. 

Under the terms of the scholarship, 
which will be for the academic years 
of 1951-1952, applicants must have 
at least a bachelor’s degree and be 
presently engaged in the field of 
audio-visual education. All applicants 
must also be under 35 years of age 
prior to May 1, 1951. Practical experi- 
ence in education, successful work in 
audio-visual instruction, and qualities 
of leadership will be considered by the 
board in naming the winning candi- 
date. 

Meanwhile, the scholarship board 
met in Chicago on January 17 to se- 
lect from more than 100 applicants 
the colleges and universities which 


will participate in the 1951 summer 
scholarship program sponsored an- 
nually by EBfilms. 

Students receiving the grants are 
selected by the individual institutions 
and should be in formal educaiion, or 
in an allied field such as religious or 
adult education. It is not required 
that all their time be spent on audio- 
visual courses alone. 

An announcement of the colleges 
and universities selected to participate 
in the 1951 program will be made 
shortly, and students wishing to make 
application for the tuition grants 
should write the institution of their 
choice for application forms. Appli- 
cation forms for the $1000 fellowship 
may be obtained from Floyde E. 
Brooker, Chief, Visual Aids to Educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Wayne Awards 


@ The College of Education of Wayne 
University announces the availability 
of graduate assistantships, fellow- 
ships, and laboratory school staff ap- 
pointments for persons interested in 
doing advance work in audio-visual 
education. Stipends range from $1,000 





A Da-tlite 
Screen puts life 
ond sporkle in 


A dull screen robs your pic- 
tures of importont details. 


Scene from International Har- 
vester Company's new film Soil, 
Water and People.” 


A soiled or makeshift screen can rob your teaching films of more 
than half of their brilliance and clarity. A new Da-Lite Crystal- 
Beaded screen will show them at their brightest and best. 
Da-Lite’s leadership in screen engineering since 1909 and large 
manufacturing facilities assure top values in every price range. 
Ask your dealer for a demonstration. Write for literature and 
sample of Da-Lite Crystal-Beaded fabric. 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC., 2735 N. Pulaski Rd., CHICAGO 39, ILL. | 
} ant; and Mary Aceti, Denby High 


De-Lite Mode! C moy 
be hung from woll or 
ceiling or set in Da-Lite 
floor stand. 


Bim p 


Write for 
FREE 
Fabrice Sample! 
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Film Libraries for Democracy 


The following film libraries have 
recently reported having a good num- 
ber of the films reviewed and recom- 
mended in the Office of Education 
bibliography, “102 Motion Pictures 
on Democracy." The original listing 
of nearly 70 such film libraries ap- 
peared in the December, 1|950, 
SCREEN, page 420. 


Audio Film Center, 45 W. 45th St.. New 
York 19, N. Y. 

Central Washington College of Education, 
Office of Visual Education, Ellensburg, Wash. 
Oklahoma Agricultural & Mechanical Col- 
lege, Audio-Visual Aids Library, Stillwater 
Okla. 

Millersville Cooperative Film Library, Mil- 
lersville, Pa. 

State College of Washington, Audio-Visual 
Center, Pullman, Wash. 


University of California, University Extension, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, Calif. 
University of Wisconsin, Bureau of Visual 
Instruction, Madison, Wis. 


teteteteteteteirtritte titra hk trier 


to $3,500 plus tuition. Awards are 
for the academic year and are re- 
newable. Comparable stipends are 
available for summer session appoint- 
ments. 


Both instruction and production as- 


. signments will be carried by success- 


ful applicants. Those receiving ap- 
pointments may carry up to three- 
quarters of a full program of course 
work in addition to their work as- 
signments. 

Inquiries and requests for applica- 
tions should be addressed to Arthur 
Stenius, College of Education, Wayne 
University, Detroit 1, Michigan. 


Michigan A-V Association 


@ State educators in the field of au- 
dio-visual education meeting at the 
University of Michigan have organ- 
ized the Michigan Audio-Visual As- 


sociation. Purpose of the group is 
“to advance education through the 
more efficient selection, utilization, 
evaluation and administration of the 
audio-visual materials of instruction.” 
Membership is open to any educator 
wit administrative responsibility for 


| school audio-visual programs. 


Officers of the new organization are 


William G. Hart, Dearborn Public 
| Schools, president; Roger Zinn, Grand 
| Rapids Public Schools, vice-president; 


and Ford Lemler, Director of the Au- 
dio-Visual Center, University of Mich- 


| igan, secretary-treasurer. 


Members elected to the executive 


| committee are George Mills, Kala- 
| mazoo Public Schools; 


Lloyd Cart- 
wright, Saginaw County Schools; 
Verne Stockman, Central Michigan 
College of Education, Mount Pleas- 


School, Detroit. 
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Or wipes find out — in time — how to prepare. 
against the A-bomb, how to shield yourself 

and your loved ones, how to know when you are safe? 


SEE THE FILM THAT SHOWS YOU HOW TO STAY ALIVE | 
This 20-minute film shows you people protecting aad 
themselves in ways now approved by defense authorities. 
You learn what to do if you get no warning, 

where to find shelter, what materials you need in your home, 


how to cleanse yourself of radioactivity 
and much more important information you must onset 


FOR YOUNG AND OLD--NO SHOCKING SCENES = 
Pattern For Survival does not frighten. 

it explains dramatically. You see breath-taking views — 
now released to the public for the first time! 


See this vital film! If atomic disaster strikes your town, 
you may be able to save many lives. 


hy SURVIVAL 


A Documentary Film Thet Orometizes Personal Defense 
Against Atomic Attack 

Written by Alberto Baidecchi 

Featuring WILLIAM L. LAURENCE, Scientific writer for The 
New York Times — the only mewspaperman who was _ 
assigned officially to cover the entire Atomic mien: 
only reporter who flew with the A-bomb to Hiroshima, » 


Filmed with the cooperation of the Army, the Navy end 
the Americon Red Cross. 
EDUCATORS 
rapeticersn PANIC IN YOUR SCHOOL 


planned to reach the school 
mother and children 

people in the 

scenes of atomic 

simple and 

d ideas about 

m fuctual me 


more about this docu- 


ght fear with knowledge snd you may not have to 
ght panic later 


Ask for it at your fi a 
or write to Col 


> stile film con 
1501 Broadway, & 
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Order NOW 
THE 1951 


BLUE BOOK 


of 16mm Films 


Only $1.50 


Limited Printing 


Ready for delivery — your brand- 
new 1951 edition of THE BLUE 
BOOK OF |6mm FILMS. For 
months our staff has worked to 
make this the best, the most com- 
plete edition ever. And for the 
first time regional film libraries 
are included. You can now find a 
nearby source for almost any film. 
If you use films at all, or if you 
plan to use films, get your BLUE 
BOOK now. We print only once 
each year. When the supply is 
gone, no more will be available. So 
mail the coupon below now. 











Twenty-Sixth Annual Edition 


*Lists 7261 Films 
* 179 subject classifications 
¢ Free films included 
* Synopsis of each film listed 
¢ Where to order every film 


* Three easy-to-use indexes 


MAIL COUPON BELOW TODAY 











EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, INC. 
64 E. Lake St. 
Chicago |, Ill. 


Please send my copy of the new 195! BLUE BOOK. 
Name 
Address . 
City _..... 


(0 Check here if you wish to pay later 
We pay postage if remittance accompanies order 
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A-V Conferences 


@ The Massachusetts Teaching Aids 
Society held a meeting January 19 at 
the Boston University Commons to 
discuss “Problems Arising in an 
Audio-Visual Education Program in 
Different Size School Systems” and 
“The Massachusetts School Buildings 
Program and Provisions for Radio, 
Television, Audio-Visual Education.” 
Featured speaker was John E. Mar- 
shall, Administrator, Massachusetts 
School Building Assistance Commis- 
sion. 


@ Theme for the joint conference of 
the Audio-Visual Association of Cali- 
fornia and the California School Su- 
pervisors’ Association, San Joaquin 
Valley Section, held in Fresno Febru- 
ary 2-3, was “Improving Instruction 
Through Co-operative Effort.” High- 
lights of the conference included an 
address by Dr. Roy E. Simpson, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
on “Values in the Co-operative Efforts 
of State Educational Organizations”; 
a visual presentation of the develop- 
ment and progress of the California 
State Department of Education with 
emphasis on the audio-visual pro- 
gram and climaxing in a tribute of 
appreciation to Dr. Simpson and to 
Francis W. Noel for his leadership 
as Chief of the Bureau of Audio-Vis- 
ual Education; and a live-talent broad- 
cast of one of a current series on 
“Music and the American Family” 
with a demonstration of the classroom 
use of the broadcast by Fresno teach- 
ers and pupils. 


@ The Seventh Annual Audio-Visual 
Aids Institute of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History was held in 
New York City January 5-6. The best 
high school-produced films entered in 
this year’s “Oscar” competition were 
shown and awards presented. In- 
cluded in the program was a special 
showing of 20th* Century-Fox’s The 
Mudlark. Each year the Institute 
provides an opportunity for superin- 
tendents, principals, and teachers to 
come tegether to consider methods for 
fuller and better use of audio-visual 
materials in education. 


@ Boston University’s School of Pub- 
lic Relations and Communications held 
a conference January 20 on the sub- 
ject, “An Audio-Visual Education 
Program on the College Level.” Those 
attending discussed what some col- 
leges are now doing in audio-visual 
education, how some of the services 
of existing A-V departments may be 
extended to other colleges, and how 
similar programs may be found de- 
sirable by other colleges. 





Sre DAV! conference program, 
page 55 
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Lntbatlors 


give unequalled picture brilliance because their 
top quality optical system—finest precision ground, 
polished and coated lenses—provide more |umens 
(screen illumination) per lamp watt. Images are 
sharply defined, light evenly distributed to the 
entire screen. 


Lnslutlors 


ere an unrivalled buy. In addition to superior 
optics and brighter illumination they offer 

® Easier operation 

® Cooler performance 

® Finer construction 


There's an INSTRUCTOR for every budget, from 
$89.50 to $189.50. See your Audio-Visual 
dealer today for information and demonstration. 


Bright _Festeccélovs 
mean better teaching! 


new 


Lushutlore 


series 


tri-purpose projectors 
(single and double frame filmstrips and 2 x 2 slides) 


Teachers as well as children love 
the brilliant new INSTRUCTORS that 
project bright clear pictures even in 
lighted rooms. With models 500%, 
750 and 1000 they don’t have to move 
the class to a special room . . . or 
worry about getting dark shades — 
or light shades, either. Every class 
can enjoy the latest filmstrips and 
slides in its own classroom 
whenever an INSTRUCTOR is available. 


“As illustrated 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
Dept.SA3-1 A Business Corporation 


1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Writing for more information? Mention EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. 





Annual Winter Conference of DAVI 


- + + @ professional conference for leaders in audio-visual education 


@ “Mobilization and Audio-Visual Education” will be the 
subject of a major address by Floyde Brooker of the 
U. S. Office of Education at the Atlantic City Conference 
of the NEA Department of Audio-Visual Instruction to 
be held February 18-22, 1951, concurrently with the meet- 
ing of the American Association of School Administra- 
tors. Another distinguished featured speaker will be 
John S. Carroll, Head, Department of Education, Texas 
Technological College, and President, NEA Department 
of Rural Education. 

Always a highpoint of the year for educators of the na- 
tion, the conference this February promises a program no 
A-V leader can afford to miss. In addition to Mr. Brook- 
er and Mr. Carroll, program participants include Francis 
W. Noel (DAVI president), J. J. McPherson (DAVI 
Executive Secretary), Robert Luke (Department of Adult 
Education, NEA), James W. Brown (DAVI vice presi- 
dent), Walter Wittich (University of Wisconsin A-V 
director), Joseph T. Nerden (Connecticut Department of 
Education), Arthur Stenius (Wayne University), Lyle 
W. Ashby (NEA Assistant Secretary), William King 
(New Jersey Coordinator of Audio-Visual Education), 


Paul Reed (Rochester, New York, A-V director and 


editor, EpucationaL Screen), William Gnaedinger 
(Washington State College), and many other leaders 
from all areas of the audio-visual field. 


Two general conference ses- 
sions will be devoted to “Audio- 
Visual Methods in Public Re- 
lations for Education” and 
“New Developments in Audio- 
Visual Materials and Methods” 
(feature films for instructional 
use, television in education, 
etc. ). 

A good part of the conference 
will be given over to discussion 
and planning of present and 
future DAVI programs, including consideration of the 
proposed new constitution. 


President Noel 


An especially important feature of this year’s con- 
ference will be the Audio-Visual Education Clinic that 
will be held mornings, afternoons, and evenings of Mon- 
day and Tuesday, February 19-20, and morning and after- 
noon of Wednesday, February 21, in the DAVI suite of 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. The clinic will offer school ad- 
ministrators and audio-visual directors and supervisors 
an opportunity to get personal counsel from some of the 
nation’s best-informed audio-visual education leaders. 

The New Jersey Visual Education Association will 
again act as hosts during the conference. 


TEACHES ) See. 


seeds scatter © 
ond sprout 


ESSENTIAL 


special 
plont mechanisms 


PROCESSES 


Shows growth and development by 
special photographic treatment... 
paced slowly to reveal details of 


actual motion. 


See... 
plant cells 
ot work 


p See... 
plant roots 
growing 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION ABOUT 
PRICES AND RUNNING TIME 


LIFE CYCLE 


write to: 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT E 


See... 
plonts reach 
for sunlight 


1445 PARK AVENUE 


| See... 
seeds grow 
into plants 
NEW YORK 29, N. Y. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION (NEA) CONFERENCE PROGRAM 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 18-22, 1951 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY i8 
2:30- 5:00 P.M.—Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. Leadership Seminar for Members of Conference Leadership Staff. Chairman: 
Francis W. Noel, President, DAVI. Leadership Consultant: Robert Luke, Associate Director, NEA Depart- 
ment of Adult Education. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 19 

8:00- 9:45 A.M.—Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Bakewell Room. Breakfast Meeting of DAV! Board of Directors and Presidents of 
State Audio-Visual Education Associations. Presiding: Francis W. Noel. 

10:00-11:45 A.M.—Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Sun Porch. Audio-Visual Educators’ Roundup: registration, information, tickets, 
refreshments. Hosts: Members of the New Jersey Visual Education Association. 

12:15- 4:30 P.M.—Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, West Room. Luncheon Meeting Followed by Convening of Planning Sections. 
Master of Ceremonies: James W. Brown, Vice President of DAVI, Supervisor of Irstructional Materials 
Center, University of Washington. President's Message: Francis W. Noel. Conference Aims: J. J. Me- 
Pherson, DAV! Executive Secretary. Address by Floyde Brooker, Chief, Visual Aids to Education, U. S$, Of- 
fice of Education, on “Mobilization and Audio-Visual Education.” 
Planning Sections Convese—Theme: “Our Common Problems”. Planning sections will be held in each of 
the following areas: Audio-Visual Services within Individual Schools, Audio-Visual Materials and Methods in 
Adult Education, Audio-Visual Services in Colleges and Universities, Buildings and Equipment for Audio-Visual 
Education, Cataloging and Distributing Audio-Visual Materials, Organization of Stete Audio-Visual Programs, 
Organization and Administration of City Audio-Visual Programs, Organization and Administration of County 
and Rural Audio-Visual Programs, Pre-Service and In-Service Teacher Education im Audio-Visual Methods, 
Production of Audio-Visual Materials by Schools, Colleges, and Universities, Public Relations Activities for 
Audio-Visual Education, Radio and Recordings in Education, Research in Audio-Visual Education, Television 
in Education. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 20 

9:30-11:45 A.M.—Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Rutland Room. Joint Meeting of All Planning Sections. Chairman: Walter Wit- 
tich, Director, Bureau of Visual Instruction, University of Wisconsin. Fifteen-minute critique of planning sec- 
tion meetings followed by convening of all sections for the second planning session. 

2:30- 4:30 P.M.—Chalforte-Haddon Hall, Rutland Room. Joint Meeting of All Planning Sections. Chairman: Joseph T. 
Nerden, Consultant, Department of Audio-Visual Education, Connecticut Department of Education. A ten- 
minute critique of planning section meetings will be followed immediately by rec ing of secti for 
final planning session. 





WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 21! 

9:30-11:45 A.M.—Atlantic City Auditorium, Room 20. General Session: Audio-Visual Methods in Public Relations for Educa- 
tion. Chairman: Arthur Stenius, Professor of Education, Wayne University. Contributing Panel: Otis Crosby, 
Director, Informational Services, Detroit Public Schools; B. |. Griffith, Director, Public Relations, Ohio State 
Education Association; Bruce Findlay, Assistant Superintendent, Los Angeles Public Schools; Abraham Kras- 
ker, Division of Teaching Aids, Boston University; Richard B. Kennan, Executive Secretary, Defense Commission; 
E. H. Mellon, Superintendent, Champaign, Illinois, Public Schools; Vaughn Seidel, Superintendent, Alameda, 
California, County Schools. 

2:30- 4:30 P.M.—Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Rutland Room. DAV! Business Meeting for all DAV! members and friends. Presid- 
ing: Francis W. Noel. Report by J. J. McPherson. Discussion of proposed new constitution led by panel 
presided over by Paul Witt, Teachers College, Columbia University. Organizational requests for affiliation 
with DAVI. Other business matters. 

6:30- 9:30 P.M.—Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, West Room. Dinner Meeting. Master of Ceremonies: Lyle W. Ashby, Assistant 
Secretary, NEA. Address by John S. Carroll, Head, Department of Education, Texas Technological College, 
President, NEA Department of Rural Education. Thumbnail Reports by Chairmen of Planning Suactions. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 22 

9:30 A.M.-12:30—Atlantic City Auditorium, Room 17. General Session: New Developments in Audio-Visue! Materials and 
Methods. Presiding: William King, Coordinator of Audio-Visual Education, New Jersey. 
First Presentation: Usi-g Feature Films for Instructional Purposes. Chairman: Francis W. Noel, DAV! Presi- 
dent, Chief, California State Bureau of Audio-Visual Education. Resource Panel: Walter Arderson, Professor 
of Education, New York University; Ralph R. Fields, Teachers College, Columbia University; Charles F. Schul- 
ler, Assistant Director, Bureau of Visual Instruction, University of Wisconsin; Eric Haight, President, Films In- 
corporated. 
Second Presentation: Television in Education (jointly sponsored by the Association for Education by Radio and 
DAVi). Chairman: Paul Resd, Consultant, Visual and Radio Education, Rochester, New York, Public Schools, 
Editor, EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. Resource Panel: Kenneth G. Bartlett, Director, Radio and Television, Syra- 
cuse University; Franklin Dunham, U. S. Office of Education; C. Scott Fletcher, President, E.cyclopeedia Bri- 
tannica Films; Madeline Long, Radio and Television, Minneapolis Public Schools; Keith Tyler, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 
Third Presentation: Review of the New in Audio-Visual. Conducted by William Gnaedinger, Assistant Di- 
rector, Community College Services, Washington State College. 


Audio-Visual Education Clinic: DAV! Suite, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Monday through Wednesday, Feb. 19-21 
(Clinic Arrangements Committee: Charles Schuller, Chairman, Assistant Director, Bureau of Visual 


Instruction, University of Wisconsin; Lee Cochran, Executive Assistant, lowa State University; Ford 
Lemler, Director, Audio-Visual Center, University of Michigan.) 
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As Viewed From Here 





SURVIVAL from A-BOMBS 


@ The A-bomb has become a much more real and personal threat with 
the increasing possibility that the next explosion within the continental 
limits of the United States will be experienced by more people than were 
at Alamogordo in 1945. The American people want to know in very per- 
sonal terms just what such a catastrophe would mean to them——and what 


they could do about it. 


The facts have frequently been put into words, and sometimes those 
words have been illustrated; but to most Americans the facts have not yet 
been communicated. A fortunate few people have learned, have understood. 
They are the relatively few who by mere chance have been fortunate enough 
to see either of two motion pictures: Pattern for Survival’ and You Can 
Beat the A-Bomb’. But only a few of these few have seen either film in 
a small group situation with the chance for intelligent discussion and rea! 
learning. 


These pictures demonstrate beyond question the power of the film 
medium to present information efficiently and to influence attitudes effec- 
tively. There is no better way. If, then, it is important for everyone to 
know what he should do to survive in the event of an A-bomb attack (and 
how can there be any question about that?), who’s business is it to MAKE 
SURE the American people see one or both of these motion pictures? 


So far our government seems to have taken the position that such 
matters, even though they concern all the people, are matters for individual 
initiative and private enterprise. We can thank God that some such initiative 
and enterprise exist, and we can hope there is enough to complete the job. 


With all our belief in audio-visual methods and all our know-how in 
producing and using audio-visual materials, however, the fact is that we 
have not yet evolved a sure and effective distribution organization to bring 
people and films together. We have not yet found the way to make sure 
most people will see a particular film they need to see. 


There’s not time to develop overnight an organization to do the job 
that must be done. We urgently need, therefore, the individual initiative 
and enterprise of a lot more people—working cooperatively. In each and 
every community, individuals who are concerned must come together to 
plan and to make certain that the message of survival contained in the two 
available films gets to each member of their community. We can fervently 
hope the facts the films teach will not need to be used—but we must make 
sure we know in case we need to know. Each one of us with any ability, any 
responsibility for bringing films and people together has a job to do. 

—PCR 


1 16mm sound, 2 reels, Cornell Film Co., 1501 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
216mm sound, 2 reels, McGraw-Hill Book Ce., Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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by MAYER SINGERMAN 


Director, Audio-Visual Dept., Chicago Office 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith 


Are We 
PRACTICING 


Democracy? 


A challenge to educational film producer, distributor, and user 


equipped, and when we need to work as a team, a 

most cooperative team, we find that we're afraid 
of each other.” Robert Blakely, chief editorial writer 
for the St. Louis Star-Times, said it last summer at the 
National Audio-Visual Convention in Chicago." He told 
us that the goals for our society must be for everybody, 
everywhere, “no matter what the color of his skin, no 
matter what he may name his god.” Mr. Blakely said 
a great many significant things; but what is more im- 
portant, he issued a challenge to the American educational 
film world. 

Part of our critical problem today, Blakely pointed 
out, is that our scientific skills have been imaginatively 
employed for technical progress while our social skills 
have lagged behind as we go on imitating and blindly 
believing in the past. In this conflict the individual in 
society has been well-nigh lost. More often than not, the 
great ideas—-the great social truths—have passed him 
by. But we do have at least one medium, the motion pic- 
ture, that can reach beyond the leaders of groups to the 
“individual in society” in order that a society may be 
developed in which each individual will live humanely and 
decently. The challenge for us, then, is to be the kind of 
people—the kind of educational film field—that will help 
society organize itself into a cooperative team with dig- 
nity for all human beings. with brotherhood—in a word. 


J: AT THE MOMENT when we should be best 


“democracy.” 

The one most important fact in our lives today is the 
aggression of Communism. It is our hope that it will be 
met on the diplomatic field. But, to meet it on any field, 
democracy must be strong—it must, as Mr. Blakely has 
said, have meaning for “everybody, everywhere.” For 


*A limited number of copies of Mr. Blakely’s speech is available 
from the Film Council of America, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
Illinois. 
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us in the film world, it means that we must translate the 
abstractions of democracy into practice. It means the 
practical, down-to-earth business of making sure that in 
their content our films, first, accurately reveal where 
pertinent and possible the totalitarian nature of the So- 
viet Union and, second, explicitly and implicitly reflect 
our democracy at all times and in all subjects. Further, 
it means making sure that we act what we say we be- 
lieve. It means, and this is the hardest of all, that we 
must evaluate in terms of the real meaning of democracy 
not only our everyday behavior but our whole concept of 
the educational film—in production, in distribution, and 
in use. 

The following observations are not offered as the result 
of exhaustive research. They are a beginning appraisal 
of the educational film world in respect to democracy. 
The iniensive evaluation must be made by each of us in 
our own work. 


. . . in production 


Producing films at a reasonably low cost is an objective 
that all film users can appreciate. There are some film 
producers who attempt to achieve this worthy objective 
by operating in some measure on the principles of mass 
production. Mass production means using a great deal 
of expensive equipment to produce a great many identical 
objects. When pistons or frying pans are the “objects,” 
the advantages are obvious. With regard to films, how- 
ever, there are times when it would seem that canned 
shots, contrived situations, too-often-used scenery, and 
superficial treatment of subject matter result in educa- 
tional “quickies” tending to resemble mass-production 
pistons. 

If we are to continue to have a great many films on a 
great many subjects available at reasonable costs, they 
may have to be “mass produced” with some resultant 
evils. Certain fundamental practices must prevail, how- 
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ever, regardless of expense, if films are going to serve a 
genuinely democratic education. 

First, there must be democratic hiring in all phases of 
film production from directors to office boys—that is, 
hiring on the basis of ability alone without concern for 
racial or religious preferences. This would undoubtedly 
lead to greater efficiency. After all, an industry involved 
in the vital process of educating for democratic living 
ought not wait for national, state, or local laws to compel 
fair employment practices. 

Second, stereotypes of people and situations should 
be eliminated from all pictures. This is extremely im- 
portant. The average school or community groups see 
little in their educational films but -what appear to be 
white, Protestant Americans—except in those films deal- 
ing directly with intergroup relations. This is a false pic- 
ture of our country and our way of life. America is made 
up of many minorities, all of whom appear in every walk 
of life. This fact should be reflected in all our films. 

A third “must” is the increased production of films 
dealing with genuinely controversial situations. There 
ought to be more of these and they should deal with 
such matters realistically. There are, for example, many 
films purporting to deal with civil rights. They are, by 
and large, illustrated verbal recitations of documents such 
as the Bill of Rights or the Constitution. I would rather 
have none at all than films such as these. If we are to 
learn about civil rights—and the great documents pro- 
claiming these rights—it must be through the actual 
experiences of people whose everyday existence reflects 
the denial or achievement of these rights. How a man 
lives in segregation; what he does when rejected from a 
university because of his national origin; what happens 
to his personality when his rights as a man are denied: 
these are subjects for civil rights films. 

Civil rights, war, housing, health insurance, crime, 
wasteful spending—all of these issues are in the news- 
paper headlines every day of the year, observed by the 
adult and school-going community alike. If films are to 
help us learn what the facts are, where the truth is more 
likely to be found—they must deal with human problems 
as they exist in the lives of human beings. 


. . . in distribution 


The distribution of educational films is by and large 
in the hands of numerous commercial organizations that 
hope to make a profit by selling and renting films. They 
face all the problems of any merchant in the marketplace 
plus a few that are inherent in the nature of their par- 
ticular product. | know only a little about the general 
problems of distribution and only a little more about the 
specialized problems of film distribution. There are some 
specific points, however, that I should like to make and 
have seriously considered. 

To begin with, film distributors as well as producers 
should determine whether or not the rules of fair em- 
ployment are being practiced in their business and, if not, 
they should do something about it. 

Further, let’s look at the restrictive practices that often 
limit the wide availability and use of films. Distributors 
seck exclusive rights on new subjects in order to justify 
the expenditure of relatively large sums of money on 
promotion and advertising. They also frequently make 
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We do have one medium, the motion picture, 
that can reach beyond group leaders fo the individual 


lease arrangements designed to stabilize the rental price 
and eliminate the competition created by the free “rental” 
of films. What, you may ask, has this to do with de- 
mocracy? For an answer, let’s look at another educational 
tool—books. 

Education in a democracy means education for all. The 
existence of free public libraries helps make this possible. 
Books are freely available to all. But public libraries are 
prevented from distributing some films because they make 
them available without charge. Other restrictions forbid 
the use of certain films by numerous community and adult 
education groups. This is indeed a problem for those of 
us who view the educational film primarily as an educa- 
tional tool rather than as a commercial product. I have 
talked to no one with a ready answer—one that will be 
satisfactory to all those who must make a profit in the 
distribution of films. But a solution must be found if we 
are to achieve our democratic aim of making educational 
films available to the largest numbers of people. 


I had attended more than one audio-visual meeting, 
national and local, before I realized that the term “util- 
ization” or “use” of films means different things to dif- 
ferent people. At sessions devoted to “utilization”, I 
learned many things: that this projector is best for sound 
and that another is lighter; that there are real problems 
involved in booking films and transporting them from 
a central library to individual schools; that sales reports 
indicate a much greater “use” of films. It would seem that 
for some people “utilization” means merely getting the 
pictures and showing them—running them through the 
projector. 

Once in a while I’ve heard comments about what 
should be done after the film is shown. And such com- 
ments give me encouragement, for I have always assumed 
that what to do after the film is shown is exactly what 
“use” means. There are, of course, at least two meanings 
for the word. One is “use” in terms of quantities, avail- 
ability, distribution, etc. But it is the “what to do after 
the film is shown” meaning that I feel we are thinking 
too little about. 

I have already indicated what “use” (in terms of quan- 
tity and availability) should be in a democracy, and I 
have already referred to film content in respect to educa- 
tion in a democracy. But there are democratic aspects to 
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We must in our films and in the way we use them 
make democracy the live, exciting force that if is 


. 


real film utilization, too. A film presentation is not over 
when the projector is shut off, and it is not enough merely 
to have good films seen by a great many people. The man- 
ner in which the film is chosen, the way it is presented 
and discussed, and the atmosphere in which the dis- 
cussion takes place are important factors in democratic 
utilization. 

What about the “desired atmosphere” for discussion? 
It is the purpose of discussion following a film showing 
to permit a free exchange of ideas and questions stim- 
ulated by the film in order to arrive at better under- 
standings. If the atmosphere is to be right, with due re- 
gard for all individuals that make up the group, it is 
essential to this discussion that everyone be permitted 
and encouraged to contribute and to do so without fear 
of losing status or prestige. For this to be true, not even 
the discussion leader (teacher) or guest experts can be 
accorded “superior” position—in short, a democratic 
atmosphere is necessary. Further, if the exchange of ideas 
is to be something more than an exchange of pleasantries, 
the group should include people of as many varied back- 
grounds and cultures as possible. 

It must be remembered that not even the best of films 
can substitute for the reality of living, working, and 
studying together with the many groups that make up the 
human family. Those of you who recall Edgar Dale’s 
“Cone of Experience” will know that the most effective 
way we learn is by “direct, purposeful experience.” 


* * » 


In conclusion, let me say that if the sole motive of re- 
sisting the aggression of Communism is the preservation 
of the lives of most of the people within the boundaries 
of a nation, it can easily be achieved. We have only to 
stop resisting. But if it is to preserve the religious, moral, 
and ethical values inherent in our democracy, then we 
must strengthen and extend the beliefs and practices of 
our democracy. This cannot be accomplished by im- 
passioned statements of our beliefs or by passive accept- 
ance of them. We cannot merely say, for example, that 
our film society is open to all who wish to join. We must 
go out and get minority group members to join 

We cannot teach just the forms of democracy. We must 
in our films and in the way we use them make democracy 
the live, exciting force that it is. We must conceive that 
our goal—at all times and in all fields—is to reflect the 
values and practices of democracy. 
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The survival of freedom in our world depends on 
the ability of free men to unite in a common pro- 
gram in support of the democratic institutions that 
nourish and sustain freedom. This common program 
requires the simultaneous developments of our mil- 
itary potential and the strengthening of our eco- 
nomic institutions. To direct these efforts, however, 
on behalf of freedom, we must maintain the posi- 
tion of moral leadership which binds us in a common 
purpose. 

HARRY S. TRUMAN 

Honorary Chairman, Brotherhood Week 


We talk about building bridges of brotherhood 
around the world in answer to communist preten- 
sions, and that's a splendid vision. But brotherhood 
begins on a man to man basis at home . . . Without 
that footing, it is idle talk and an empty vision. 
ERIC JOHNSTON 
General Chairman, Brotherhood Week 


There is widespread knowledge in the world of the 
imperfections of American democracy, of the anti- 
democratic racial and religious attitudes which 
weaken our unity and sap our strength. We know 
that there are these imperfections. We talk about 
them; we face them frankly . . . It seems to me 
that our answer must be—and it is the only answer 
worthy of a democratic society—to exert every 
possible effort to eliminate undemocratic practices 
and undemocratic attitudes, to do all that we can 
do to close the gap between our professions of 
democracy and our practice of it. 


RALPH J. BUNCHE 


Of course, we still have intolerance in this country. 
We have not yet reached the goal we want, but 
the path has been a path of constant progress. 
Given the will, and | am sure we have the will, we 
have the opportunity to continue this progress 
forward in tolerance and understanding, and to 
make this country of ours, where dignity of the 
individual stands high, a home of true tolerance, 
of faith in men and in understanding of each other. 
In doing that, we, the American people, will make 
our greatest contribution to the free world which 
is certain some day to exist. 


GENERAL LUCIUS D. CLAY 


The only true solution of our political and social 
problems lies in cultivating everywhere the spirit 
of brotherhood, of fellow-feeling and understand- 
ing between man and man, and the willingness to 


treat a man as a man. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 











The role of the opaque projector in teaching language skills 


GIVING STUDENTS AN AUDIENCE 


ernists which led us to introduce the opaque projector 

into our composition course, but a calculated response 
to obvious needs. In a sense we were raiding the enemy, 
for, as you know, the painless imparting of information 
by means of the movie or filmstrip has cut into the 
province of the written word and must be ranked high 
as a subverter of language skills. 

We have a notion of what we want our composition 
course to be and what we want it to do for éur students. 
We look on it as partly an essay in orientation, partly 
as a training in language skills, and partly as a cultural 
entity in itself. It is an orientation course in that it serves 
to open doors into the intellectual world of the university. 
demonstrating by its concentration on language the cen- 
tral position of reading and writing in the various dis- 
ciplines to which the student is being introduced. It is 
a training course in its manipulation of the simple skills 
of reading and writing. If it were only these two things, 
it would be an important part of the curriculum, but 
we feel that it should be something more. We hold with 
Cardinal Newman that to be a true part of the university 
it must have ends which go beyond mere service, ends 
of its own which it brings to completion within and of 
itself. And these ends are enlargement of the mind and a 
true critical self-realization, a tempering, a discipline. 
and an enlightened self-discovery. At the freshman level 
these will be only tentatively attained, but our course 
aims at their cultivation. We feel that the opaque pro- 
jector helps us. 


[’ was NOT the mere whimsy of gadget-minded mod- 


- ++ @ mere tool. 
its importance lies in how it is used 

I presume that the opaque projector is not new to you. 
In itself it is nothing much, merely an arrangement of 
lamp, mirrors, and lenses which will throw an enlarged 
image of a flat or slightly contoured object, in its true 
colors, on a wall or screen in a darkened room. It has a 
trap at the bottom which will hold a sheet of ordinary 
81% x 11 paper, and it contains a fan to keep the paper 
from bursting into flame. The fan makes a slight but 
sometimes annoying hum. Although there is a greater 
loss of light in this machine than in a slide projector, 
it produces a clear image of typescript or of ordinary 
handwriting on a matte screen, an image so magni- 
fied that it can be read by the whole class at once. The 
magnification has in fact an effect something like carica- 
ture in that it emphasizes any quality to be found, for 
example, in a student theme, whether it be an error or a 
striking phrase. This is a trick of emphasis to be found 
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by DONALD LLOYD 


Associate Professor of English 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 


in any enlargement. The machine itself is a mere tool. 
Its importance lies in how it is used. 

The opaque projector helps us by rupturing the vacu- 
um in which the student writer works; it lets in the world. 
As you and I need an audience, the student needs one, 
too. He needs an audience at once critical and sympa- 
thetic, one facing the same problems he faces, an audi- 
ence of his own kind whose esteem he values. And he 
needs to be a part of the audience, finding in the work 
of his classmates a yardstick to measure by and quality 
to compete with. The opaque projector provides him 
with that audience. 


- +. M0 points of writing 
which cannot be effectively taught 

The reports of the fourteen teachers who use the pro- 
jector reflect a practice roughly similar. About once 
a week or twice a month each one takes his class to a 
room in one of our temporary buildings which has been 
fitted with curtains’ by a loving if somewhat dubious 
department. Conditions are bad there; the ceiling is 
low and there is almost no ventilation. The heat of the 
machine and the enthusiasm of the radiators make the 
room almost unbearably hot. One cannot have partial 
illumination; the room is either all light or ‘all dark. A 
teacher shows three or four papers during the hour. Most 
of us show themes which have not been marked by the 
teacher at all; one instructor underlines the trouble spots: 
and one marks the themes in his usual way. 
us do not have the paper read aloud: those who do, have 
a student read it. One instructor has the whole paper 
read, with misspelled words pronounced as spelled: then 
he has it read again, sentence by sentence, as it is dis- 
cussed. Most of us let the students have their say before 
making any remarks, but the instructor who uses marked 
papers says succinctly, “Mostly I talk.” One who prefers 
to emphasize the visual signals of writing and exclude 
intonation and other devices of speech which the author 
could not write in does not have the papers read aloud. 


Some of 


What considerations come up for discussion? Our con- 
sensus is that nothing new is added, but that any matter 
which might be taken up in marking a theme or in con- 
ference with the student may be treated effectively before 
the whole class. Diction, punctuation, sentence struc- 
ture, coherence, organization—run over in your mind 
the whole list of treubles which turn up in themes; all 
may be discussed and corrected. We seem to prefer, as 
a rule, to give the class every possible chance to ferret 
out the errors which impede communication, and even 
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then to guide their attention by questions if possible, 
before offering our own analysis. We find that with the 
text before us we can insist on specific and concrete 
reference to it. “There are no points of writing which 
cannot be effectively taught with the projector,” says one 
report. “It is of indispensable value. | am lost without 
eg 


... even with its difficulties, 
a sensitive and flexible teaching instrument 


It is only fair to warn you that the introduction of the 
projector involves problems of its own. I have mentioned 
the hot, close room, which caused two teachers to give 
the experiment up until we could provide better quarters. 
It is not hard to imagine what these quarters should 
offer: a spacious, well-ventilated room, with blackboards 
on the sides, a matte screen about eight feet by ten feet 
in size, individual ceiling spotlights to permit the stu- 
dents to write, tables, perhaps, instead of desks, a flash- 
light pointer for the teacher. convenient light switches, 
erasers, and some chalk. I have mentioned the persistent 
quiet hum of the fan, a noise which can drown out the 
voice of a shy student. There is also the danger of sear- 
ing a hand by touching hot metal, a danger which our 
intrepid staff has so far bravely faced. And there is the 
machine itself, intruded at last into a part of our lives 
which has so far remained unmechanized. With the 
sound of a vacuum cleaner and the glare of a headlight. 
it sets its own imperturbable pace. If it must be carried 
in, we lose time while it is being set up and brought into 
focus. If the chairs are not in place, they must be re- 
arranged. Late students blot out the image while they 
grope for seats. Papers slip and slide in the mask, or 
appear upside down. The teacher is often fortunate if 
some mechanical genius, butcher of the language though 
he may be, zises in contempt and pity and takes the opera- 
tion of the contraption out of his hands. 


Even with its difficulties, the projector is a sensitive and 
flexible teaching instrument. It can show all sorts of 
material the texts do not provide—pictures, cartoons, 
small objects to serve as exercises in description, even 
specimens of the teacher’s own composition, if he cares 
to take the risk. Sheets from a workbook—those prepared 
for the teacher with the “correct” answers (which he 
may not know) written in, or those with the blanks blank. 
can be made available to all from a single copy. But 
the real virtue of the projector lies in its ability to make 
the class its own audience. Put a page from a theme in 


the trap, with its author’s name masked, and it will appear 
on the screen vividly and in awful magnitude, ready to 
submit to the one fair test such a work merits: the judg- 
ment of those who must subject their own work to the 
same scrutiny. Reading it or having it read aloud makes 
certain that slow readers and fast alike come to the end 
together, and it gives the teacher some hint about the 
reading ability of his students. Then, without comment, 
one can call for discussion. There will be discussion, but 
it is necessary to put the finger directly on certain shy 
souls, hiding in the dark, who will not otherwise speak 
up 


... an electric effect 
from the, eight-ball kids to the quiz kids 


The first few sessions may be sad ones. The classes 
have a nose for incorrect grammar, incorrect spelling, 
and almost nothing else. Painful inanities escape re- 
mark; ineptitude calls forth no comment; dullness of dic- 
tion seems to please as much as a phrase packed with 
power. At this stage it is rare for a class to show any 
critical judgment whatever. Diffidence lays a clammy 
hand on their perceptions. Having corrected the gram- 
mar and spelling, the students relax in satisfaction. At 
this point the teacher may intervene with his own analy- 
sis, or with pointed inquiries, but perhaps it is better to 
go on to another paper. 

Dead as this session seems, however, there is consider- 
able going on in individual minds. For the first time, 
the students are seeing what you and I have seen so 
often: the general run of the work they do. They see 
their inept beginnings, their wandering argument, their 
witless non-sequiturs, and their pointless conclusions. 
And they are resolving, each in his own mind, never, 
never, never, to be caught so exposed again. “My God,” 
they say after class, “that was mine, and was it terrible!” 
The machine has an electric effect on classes of all levels 
of ability, from the eight-ball kids in remedial sections 
to the quiz kids in accelerated classes. It jerks them up 
short, and it appeals, in a way, to their love of the new, 
the modern, and, if you will pardon the expression, the 
mechanical. They are very likely to start taking it apart 
to see how it works. 

By the end of the term almost any class will have de- 
veloped a critical sense and a pride of accomplishment, 
a sense of community which makes it unnecessary to mask 
the names, and a sense of objective standards. There will 
be arguments and rejoinders, muttered comments, efforts 


(Continued on page 76) 





The opaque projector helps us by rupturing the 
vacuum in which the student writer works; it lets 
in the world. As you and | need an audience, the 


student needs one, too. 


. . The opaque projector 


provides him with that audience. 


New mechanical improvements in all makes 
of opaque projectors give teachers an in- 
creasingly effective teaching tool. Pictured 
is the recently announced Vu-Lyte projector 
(Charles Beseler Co.) 
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Using Filmstrips 
With Adults 


Photo courtesy Society for Visua! Education 


Wherever groups of adults come together to learn, 


filmstrips can and should be used—and used well 


by ANGELICA W. CASS 


Senior Education Supervisor 
Bureau of Adult Education 
New York State Education Department 


of adult education has increased, more and more 

filmstrips have been geared to a mature level and some 
have been made expressly for use with adult groups. 
Filmstrips provide an economical answer to the queries 
and worries of many a leader or teacher searching for 
effective instructional materials to use with adults. The 
word “with” is used advisedly as it is one of the most 
important words in adult education. A filmstrip, like 
any audio-visual aid, must be used with the adult group. 
All too often a filmstrip (and sometimes several at one 
time) is shown to a group to entertain—with the best in- 
tentions on the part of the leader. A filmstrip, however, is 
not intended for entertainment. It is a medium of in- 
struction and should be used as such. It does not stand 
alone as a motion picture may, and it is dependent upon 
the group leader for its instructional effectiveness. 

The leader who wants to make good use of filmstrips 
with his adult group should become fully acquainted with 
the possibilities and limitations of the medium. He should 
look at many filmstrips, become familiar with the types 
available, know when it is better to use a color instead 
of a black and white filmstrip, know where to obtain 
filmstrips in his community, secure up-to-date copies of 
catalogs from producers and local sources, consult film- 
strip guides and other listings. He should, of course, 
learn to operate the simple filmstrip projector with ease 
and smoothness. 

Great care should be taken in selecting a filmstrip to 
make sure that it will do the job desired, that it is ap- 
propriate, for the adult -level of the group, and that its 
contents are up to date and authentic. The leader should 
always preview a filmstrip before using it with his group. 
It should be discovered in advance, for example, whether 
a filmstrip on Congress really tells something important 
about Congress, whether it was prepared for children or 
has a more mature approach, whether it is technically 
good enough to be useful. 

It is strongly recommended that filmstrips be used in 
a partially lighted room. Complete darkness is not nec- 
essary or desirable. A dimly lighted room permits a 
bright, clear image on the screen, helps do away with the 
artificiality and theatricality of a completely darkened 
room, and provides sufficient light for note taking. Fur- 
thermore, it’s conducive to a more informal and relaxed 
atmosphere, which in turn helps stimulate discussion 
and participation by the members of the group. 

Most available filmstrips are the “silent” type—with 
“sound” coming only from the group and its leader. 
Filmstrips available with recorded sound are desirable 
for some special purposes, but the silent variety is pre- 
ferred by many because of its greater flexibility in adap- 
tation to the various types of formal and informal adult 
groups, the simplicity and ease of handling equipment, 
and the lower costs involved. 

Filmstrips are multi-purpose tools. They may be used 
to present new facts, to review or summarize material 
previously taught or discussed, to stimulate discussion 
and participation, and in many other ways. They are 
peculiarly adaptable for groups of adult newcomers to 
this country, slow readers, semi or total illiterates, dis- 
cussion groups, older-age or “later maturity” groups, 
how-to-do-it skill groups, and special training groups. 
And here are some of the reasons for such adaptability. 

The pace or rate of speed at which the frames of a 
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FILMSTRIPS FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION. An International Business Machines Corporation instructor uses filmstrips to teach the principles 
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of electric punched card accounting. 


filmstrip are projected can be controlled by the leader, 
who can thus successfully adapt the filmstrip to the needs 
and reading abilities of the members of his group. Any 
of the frames, titles or pictures, can be “left on” as long 
as needed. Titles and captions, therefore, can be read 
even by slow readers, and pictures, cartoons, or dia- 
grams can be seen long enough for clarification and 
comprehension. To clear up misconceptions or to recheck 
or review material presented, the filmstrip can easily be 
backed up to any of the preceding frames. Salient points 
can be emphasized as much as needed—thanks to the 
“still” feature of filmstrips. Questions of group members 
can be answered and discussed at the point at which they 
occur during the showing with a subsequent gain in in- 
structional effectiveness. 

As has been mentioned, filmstrips can be used very 
effectively with “newcomers.” One of the immediate aims 
in instruction groups for such adults is to orient them 
as quickly as possible to the “American way of life” 
and to familiarize them with the history, manners, cus- 
toms, etc. of democratic community living. What better 
way could a teacher find (other than actual visits) to 
develop an understanding of community agencies and 
their services than through pictures and cartoons with 
easy-to-read titles? Such pictures supplement direct ex- 
perience and information already possessed. They can 
be used to correct mistaken impressions and to provide 
additional opportunity for the use of language through 
questions and discussions. 

For groups of slow learners and semi or total illiter- 
ates, it will be found advantageous to use filmstrips with 
word captions on the frames with the pictures. Adults 
are frequently in the “slow learner” ‘category because of 
lack of use of reading skills learned in childhood, in- 
ability to concentrate, or poor or inadequate instruction 
in fundamental reading skills. Simple, well-chosen film- 
strips can go a long way toward meeting this problem 
faced by many adults and in some cases may prove to be 
the opening wedge to greater facility in reading. The 
slow pace that can be maintained in using a filmstrip 
does much toward creating a feeling of confidence and 
security in the adult pupils. 

With discussion groups of all kinds a filmstrip is 


(Continued on next page) 
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Where to get filmstrips 
A PARTIAL LIST OF FILMSTRIP PRODUCERS 


Reprinted from the FCA how-to-do-it pamphlet, “Your Filmstrip 
ABC's: A Handbook for Community Groups" (5c), co-e 

by Angelica W. Cass and C. Walter Stone and available from the 
Film Council of America, 57 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


A. E. FILMS, 240 W. 98th St.. New York 25, N. Y. 

BUSINESS EDUCATION VISUAL AIDS, 104 W. 6lst St. 
New York 23, N. Y. 

CASTLE FILMS, 1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 

CATHEDRAL FILMS, 1970 Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood 28, 

alif. 

CHURCH SCREEN PRODUCTIONS, Box 5036 (East Station), 
Nashville, Tenn. 

COMMERCIAL FILMS, 1800 E. 30th S+., Chicago, Ill. 

CREATIVE ART STUDIO, 1223 Connecticut Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

CURRICULUM FILMS, 41-17 Crescent St., Long Island City. 
N. Y. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, Wilmette, Ill. 

EYE GATE HOUSE, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 

FILM PUBLISHERS, 25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 

FILMFAX PRODUCTIONS, 10 E. 43rd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

FLOREZ, 815 Bates St., Detroit 26, Mich. 

HARMON FOUNDATION, 140 Nassau St., New York 7, N. Y. 

INFORMATIVE CLASSROOM PICTURE PUBLISHERS, 40 
lonia Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION, 282! E. Grend Bivd., 
Detroit 11, Mich. 

LONG FILMSLIDE SERVICE, 944 Regal Rd., Berkeley, Calif, 

McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 

MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 

POPULAR SCIENCE PUBLISHING CO., 353 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 

ROW, PETERSON & GO., 1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
(Also New York) 

SIMMEL-MESERVEY, 32! S. Beverly Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 

SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, 1345 Diversey Pkwy., 
Chicago 14, Ill. 

THE STANDARD PUBLISHING CO., 20 E. Central Park Way, 
Cincinamati 10, Ohio 

STILLFILM, 8443 Melrose Ave., Hollywood 46, Calif. 

VISUAL SCIENCES, Suffern, N. Y. 

YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, 18 E. 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 


For other sources and fities of some recent filmstrip 
releases, see the Audio-Visual Trade Review in this issue. 











an excellent way to present background information. 
The common experience encourages participation by 
group members, and the informal atmosphere during the 
showing does much toward setting the scene for in- 
formal discussion. Many a timid group member, nor- 
mally well in the background, feels free to comment, ask 
questions, and express opinions during this type of learn- 
ing activity. 

There are excellent filmstrip materials now available 
for “later maturity” groups, such as “Golden Age” 
clubs, and for skill training groups in the areas of health 
and adjustment problems and hobbies and crafts. An 
increasingly large number of church groups are also dis- 
covering the values of filmstrips. In fact, more and more 
groups of all kinds in school, church, and community 
are making good use of filmstrips in all areas of adult 
education—fundamental education, family life, United 
Nations, religious education, workers’ education, recrea- 


Dr. 0. K. Fibble introduces . 


tion, vocational and industrial training, intergroup re- 
lations, etc. 

Organizations such as labor unions, the League of 
Women Voters, the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, the United Nations, and the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B'rith have prepared their own filmstrips 
to meet specific needs. Most of these filmstrips are made 
available to other adult groups. Since filmstrips are com- 
paratively simpie and inexpensive to make, many school 
and community groups have also made good ones to 
meet special needs. Articles in previous issues of Epu- 
CATIONAL SCREEN have told the story of some of these 
groups and how they did it. 

Wherever groups of adults come together to learn, film- 
strips can and should be used—and used well. We hope 
we've inspired those teachers and leaders who have not 
yet explored filmstrip potentialities and resources to do 
so at once. If they don’t, they're denying themselves and 
their groups some richly rewarding learning experiences. 


ba “An Informative Film for All Ages” 


by EMILY S. JONES 
Executive Secretary 
Educational Film Library Association 


@ It HAS LONG been axiomatic among book-readers (a 
vanishing race in a televised world) that the mysterious 
figures who write the descriptions on book-jackets never 
read the books. Recently it has become evident that the 
writers of advertising for Hollywood movies don’t bother 
to go to the movies. And those whose fate it is to seek 
information in the catalogs put out by educational film 
producers are painfully aware that most catalog-com- 
pilers haven't screened their own films. 

Movie producers, of course, feel it would be better if 
the public didn’t know what the movie was about. Holly- 
wood has a theory that it is everyone’s duty to go to the 
movies—to any movie. It has never dawned on them 
that there could be such a thing as selective attendance. 
When No Way Out was released recently, not one of the 
advertisements indicated anything about the subject of 
the picture. It wasn’t until Life Magazine devoted sev- 
eral pages to a summiary of the plot that the general pub- 
lic had any way of knowing that it was a movie about 
a race riot. Yet presumably the producer had made it 
in the first place because he thought there was a market 
for a motion picture on race relations. 

The educational film producers do not @ to such 
lengths to conceal the subject matter of their films. On 
the contrary, they frequently publish subject indexes 
and correlation charts designed to show the numerous 
subjects with which the film deals. But they tell the pros- 
pective customer practically nothing about content. 


Suppose that a film has been produced entitled Let's 
Not Lose Our Tempers. It is described in the catalog 
as suitable for junior and senior high, college and adult 
use. That's covering quite a lot of ground right there. 
The mental and emotional equipment of a thirteen-year- 
old is usually somewhat different from that of a college 
senior, but apparently this film will do for both. Its sub- 
ject urea is social studies and psychology—not very in- 
formative, since any film can be “correlated with social 
studies” and psychology can mean the complex reactions 
of the subconscious mind or the Dale Carnegie method 
of influencing people. 

The description in the catalog continues, “An approach 
to the universal problem of maintaining a sense of pro- 
portion under trying circumstances. Production super- 
vised by Dr. Q. K. Fibble, Professor of Emotional Sta- 
bility at Mid-West State College.” All very fine—but 
what does the film show? What happens? Who are the 
protagonists? What is the setting? The catalog won’t 
tell you. Sometimes the original publicity release does. 
but it is more likely to relate an entertaining incident 
which occurred during the shooting when Dr. Fibble 
tripped over a light cable and lost his emotional stabil- 
ity. In any case, the release is too bulky to keep around. 
and is promptly filed, lost or thrown out. So the film 

ser has to fall back on the book and magazine listings 
f the film, which were written from the publicity re- 
leases by people who hadn’t seen the film either. 

Until the day when producers’ catalogs give concise, 
adequate descriptions of content, the earnest seeker after 
knowledge will have to depend on the title. At least, in 
the case of Let's Not Lose Our Tempers, those blessed 
with emotional stability know they don’t have to bother 
to send for a preview print. 


Reprinted with permission from the EFLA Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 2 
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TEACHER-COMMITTEE 


Lt. C. LARSON, Editor 
Director, Audio-Visual Center 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


Modern France 
The Land and the People 


(Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 
1, Illinois) 10 minutes, 16mm, sound, color or black and 
white. 1950. $100 or $50. Teacher’s Guide available. 


Description of Contents: 


Dividing France into its four principal regions geo- 
graphically and industrially, the film describes through 
photography and explanatory maps the country, the peo- 
ple, and their way of life. 

Beginning with a picture of the Eiffel Tower, the film 
proceeds to present a view of the surrounding country 
as one might see it from the Tower. Maps and com- 
mentary next give the shape, size, and physica) charac- 
teristics of France. 

Northern France is shown as the section having the 
most fertile soil. Paul Latour and his wife, truck farm- 
ers, are pictured as representative of the farmers in this 
area. They grow potatoes, sugar beets, and other vege- 
tables. They, like many others, use oxen to do the farm 
work. 

The Riviera, or southern portion of France, is pictured 
as a tropical land with beautiful beaches where vaca- 
tioners from all over the world enjoy the climate and 
water. 

Southwestern France is characterized as the vineyard 
section. Jean Sandre and his wife are shown picking 
grapes in their vineyard. The wine produced here is later 
shipped from Bordeaux. At the Bordeaux wharf, dock- 
hands handle not only casks of wine but other exports 
and imports. 

Glimpses of the Seine show it to be a main waterway. 
Le Havre, one of France’s largest ports, is located at the 
meuth of the Seine. The film follows one of the numerous 
barges on the Seine and shows the grasslands of Nor- 
mandy, the chateau built by Richard the Lionhearted, 
the city of Rouen with its historic cathedral, and finally 
Paris. 

In northeastern France are the heavy industries. The 
film follows one industrial worker as he leaves a large 
factory, rides a crowded city bus to an outlying residential 
section, and spends the evening at home with his family. 

Flashbacks of the people, industries, and country in 
the various sections of France summarize the similari- 
ties, differences, and contributions of all these regions 
to modern France. 


Committee Appraisal: 


Modern France: The Land and the People is recom- 
mended for use by groups from the intermediate through 
high school ievels in connection with their study of France 
in either social studies or French. Adult groups, too, 
should find the film interesting. The organization and se- 
lection of content remove this film from the travelog class. 
Teachers and discussion leaders should like the grouping 
of facts and the emphasis on the French people. 
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Film reviews and evaluations on these peges ere based upon 
discussions by a preview committee composed of Indiana Univer- 
sity faculty members, public schoo! teachers, students of eudio- 
visual education, and staff members of the Audio-Visual Center 
at indiana University. 

Preview prints should be sent directly to the Audio-Visual Center, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indians. 
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Naughty Marietta 


(Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 West 43rd Street, New 
York 18, New York) 33 minutes, 16mm, sound, black and 
white. $105 for 10-vear lease. Original version produced 
by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer in 1935. 


Description of Contents: 


This abridged version of the feature production was 
planned by the Music Educators National Conference. It 
features Jeanette MacDonald and Nelson Eddy singing 
Victor Herbert’s music. 

To escape an unpleasant marriage to Don Carlos, the 
French princess Marie takes the place of her maid, Mari- 
etta, in a boatload of young women sailing from Le Havre 
to Louisiana to marry the soldiers and frontiersmen there. 
Her disguise is suecessful until she reveals that she did not 
make the trip to find a husband. Placed under arrest, 
Marietta is given protection by Captain Dick Waddington, 
from whom she escapes temporarily. He finds her again 
while she is singing with a puppet show, and they flee 
from New Orleans when a reward for her capture is an- 
nounced. publicly. 

When they land their small boat upstream, she is again 
captured and returned to New Orleans, where the Governor 
is arranging a ball in anticipation of the arrival of Don 
Carlos and Marietta’s uncle. After a brief appearance at 
the ball, Marietta returns to her room, from which Cap- 
tain Waddington and his Rangers help her escape. The 
final scene shows Marietta, Captain Waddington, and the 
Rangers marching through a mountain wilderness to a 
new home. 

The songs presented include “Ah, Sweet Mystery of 
Life,” “Ship Ahoy,” “Italian Street Song,” and “I’m Fall- 
ing in Love with Someone.” 


Committee Appraisal: 


As an example of a very popular operetta, this film 
should be valuable for music appreciation on the inter- 
mediate, junior high, and senior high school levels, for 
assembly programs on those levels, and for general adult 
club use. The cutting satisfactorily maintains the slim 
continuity of the story and presents most of the best songs. 
The sound quality has been retained surprisingly well. 
The gestures and make-up, which refiect the picture’s pro- 
duction date, may seem exaggerated to members of the 
younger generaticn. 
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EBFilms 


Though ill, Wilson insists on conferring with Carter Glass and Dr. 
Willis on the establishment of a federal reserve system. 


The Federal Reserve System 
(Its Origin, Purposes, and Functions) 


(Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave- 
nue, Wilmette, Illinois) 22 minutes, 16mm, sound, black 
and white, 1950. $85. Teacher’s and Discussion Leader’s 
Guide Available. 


Description of Contents: 


Opening with a sequence showing the causes and ef- 
fects of the panic of 1907, this film re-creates the part 
Woodrow Wilson and Carter Glass played in 1912 and 
1913 in instituting the Federal Reserve System and ex- 
plains some of the more important aspects of the system. 

The film opens in a small-town bank in the year 1907. 
The experiences of John, the grocer, in having his old 
friend, the bank president, demand payment of his $2,000 
note typify the experiences of countless people during 
the 1907 panic. As the banker explains to his friend the 
reasons the bank must demand payment, photography 
and animation show how everybody has become scared, is 
drawing his money out of the bank, and thus has created 
a demand upon correspondent banks which they are not 
able to stand. 

The film shifts from the dilemma of 1907 to the home 
of Woodrow Wilson in Princeton the day after Christ- 
mas, 1912. Even though Wilson’s doctor describes his 
condition as serious, Wilson insists on conferring with 
Carter Glass and Dr. Willis on their proposals for the 
establishment of a federal reserve system. As Wilson 
reads their report, the film explains such fundamental 
points of the Princeton Act as the founding of a Federal 
Reserve Bank that would receive deposits, rediscount 
notes, and issue currency. Animation shows how the bank 
will be able to back new currency and that this currency 
will be sound because it will be based on rediscounted 
notes. In the ensuing discussion Wilson favcrs a coor- 
dinating commission in Washington, D.C., to determine 
policy and the rediscounting rate, while Glass favors a 
more localized control system. 

In 1913 the Princeton Act becomes law. Animation 
shows how the act influences economic stability by in- 
creasing or decreasing the rediscounting rate on com- 
mercial paper, by changing the legal requirements on 
the ratio of reserves to deposits in the members banks, 
and by its own buying and selling of government secur- 
ities. 

The film now goes to one of Carter Glass’s last press 
conferences in 1935, in which Glass reviews some of the 
revisions in the original act which are designed to com- 
bat a depression such as that of 1929. Glass further sug- 
gests that the Federal Reserve System must be constantly 
adapted to meet the needs. A brief concluding montage 
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suggests some of the problems which the System has 
faced since Carter Glass announced the principle. 


Committee Appraisal: 


Convincing casting, excellent animation, and carefully 
planned commentary produce a clear explanation of the 
principles and operation of the Federal Reserve System. 
The film can be used in junior and senior high school 
classes in history, economics, and civics and by college 
and adult groups discussing the Federal Reserve System. 
The committee praised the accuracy and authenticity of 
the film. The producer is to be congratulated on exer- 
cising such diligence in achieving faithful historical and 
character portrayal. The enormous amount of informa- 
tion and complex concepts packed into this twenty-minute 
film requires serious utilization and repeated showings. 


Family Circles 


(McGraw-Hill Book Company, Text-Film Department, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York City 18) 31 minutes, 
16mm, sound, black and white, 1949. $100. Produced by 
National Film Board of Canada. 


Description of Contents: 


The film shows that the boundaries of the family circle 
have extended to include the school as a very important 
part of the family circle and examines the implications 
and effects of the development whereby school and home 
mutually share the responsibilities for child growth and 
development. 

The opening sequence of the film contrasts a Victorian 
home in which all family activities were centered in the 
home and the father’s word was law with a present-day 
home which seems to afford the individual members of 
the family little more than lodging. Brightly-lighted 
theater marquees, the gaiety of “main street,” and the 
swing music in night clubs represent some of the influ- 
ences which toll individuals away from their homes. 

The pleas of a radio marriage trouble-shooter, a public 
lecturer, a judge, a psychiatrist, and a skeptical old maid 
serve to sample the widespread public concern over the 
re-establishment of the home as the focal point of family 
activities. 

The film shifts to the schoolroom of Freddie Price as 
the teacher reminds the children to invite their parents to 
visit school in the afternoon. Later it shows Freddie’s 
deep disappointment when his mother fails to come and 
he and his work miss parental approbation and apprecia- 
tion. Such problems as this one of Freddie’s involving 
parent and school cooperation become the topic of a 
parent-teacher panel discussion and are pictorially repre- 


(Continued on page 68) 
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The boundaries of the family circle have extended to include the 
school . . . school and home mutually share the responsibilities. 
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Coronet Films Again 
Takes The Lead 


Yes, again taking the lead in the 16mm educational film industry, 


Coronet Films announces an important reduction in prices on 49 of its 
16mm sound motion pictures. This group of 49 instructional films in- 
cludes all subjects produced prior to January 1, 1946. New rates on 
these films are $40 a reel for prints in black-and-white; $80 a reel 
for prints in color. 

All of these titles have been used with outstanding success in thou- 
sands of schools, churches and other organizations across the nation. 
Many of them are among the most popular subjects currently 
available. 

Because of the popularity and age of these films, a substantial 
portion of the original cost of production has been amortized. Thus 
Coronet Films is able to pass along this unusual saving to you at 


a time when all other film costs are rising. 


Aptitudes and Occupations 


Te help you take advantage of this new price reduction, Coronet Films has included the list 
of 49 films in its revised Rental-Purchase Plan permitting you to purchase Coronet Films 
for as little as $1 a reel a» month! For details, fill out the coupon and return it today! 





Gentlemen: 
Please send me material and information as checked below: 


] Price List on 49 Films } Rental Library List [) Rental-Purchase Plan 
Position 
Organization or School 


Street Address 
City Zone State 
CORONET BUILDING, 


Coronet Films eee Sumo 








Hopi Indian Arts and Crafts 
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Teaching is EASIER... Students learn FASTER! | 


aehile wale). 7.u8 
FILMS 


in glorious (Zolor / 


Make routine lessons 
become vividly ALIVE! 
Priced RIGHT for 

your «choo! budget! 


Your students learn more quickly 
and more thoroughly with Holly- 
wood teaching films. These authen- 
tic sound films, photographed in 
glori Kodach , bring your 
students true, vivid, living accounts 
of faraway places, strange cultures, 
and natural phenomena. Teaching The Indian Bible 
time is cut in halft No wonder lead- The Incos 

ing educators everywhere recom- Dotes 

mend Hollywood Films as the stand- Tin from Moloyan Jungle 
ard for authentic, effective teach- 
ing motion pictures. 


Outstanding Series 
of authentic 16mm 
Films! 


People of Chile (2 Reels) 
The Eyes of the Blind 
Niagara Falls 
A Plantation in Peru 
Hacienda Life in Old Mexico 
Chilean Nitrate 





People of Peru 
Peruvian Plateau 
Chilean Hacienda 

Source of the Amazon 
Chilean Copper 
Farmers of the Andes 
The Praying Mantis 
The Andes 
Southern Chile 
Investment in Youth (2 Reels) 


Send for Hollywood 
Film‘s new illustrated 
cotalog of ovtstand- 
ing lémm EDUCA. 
TIONAL MOVIES. It's 
free! 


Address inquiries to Educational Dept. 


Films aveilable in lémm 
y hrome 


$90. Black-and-white $45. 





HOLLYWOOD FILM ENTERPRISES, INC. 
6060 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 








made for the absolute beginner 


PAINTING: Learning To Use Your Brush 

(1 reel, 16mm sound, $45 70) 
PAINTING: Learning To Mix Colors 

(4 reel, 16mm sound, color, $45.00) 
PAINTING : Solid Forms 

(1 reel, 16mm sound, $45.00) 

MADE UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF 

ELISE RUFFINI, Columhia University 
HARRIET E. KNAPP, 4rts and Crafts Consultant 
PAUL HARTLEY, author of “How To Paint” 


Write for Free Descriptive Circuler 
Dept.-ES-2 


LOUVG AWERIGL ELMS. in —.- 











When writing for more information 
Say thet you saw it in EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 








sented by actual case studies showing home influence on 
child development. 

Shirley Jenkins develops a feeling of insecurity and 
frustration as a result of her parents’ remarks about her 
slowness in school work and the worthlessness of poetry 
as a school subject. A third case, that of Tommy, shows 
how a child develops a feeling of fright and insecurity as 
the result of a violent quarrel between his father and 
mother. Lastly, Jimmie’s home, where his parents are 
really interested in his homework and in giving him 
sound guidance in solving a problem involving religious 
prejudice, provides vivid contrast to the first three dis- 
integrating homes. 

The film summary emphasizes how the interplay of 
home and school influences affect children and how im- 
portant it is that a feeling of calm, serenity, and being 
loved permeate the human relationships in the new and 
growing family circle. 


Committee Appraisal: 


Family Circles is highly recommended for use in teacher 
and parent groups concerned with their mutual responsi- 
bility in the best possible development of children. In 
addition to parents and teachers, social workers, child 
study groups, and family life classes will find this film 
stimulating and provocative. Its excellent casting, con- 
vincing acting, and dramatic treatment increase the in- 
terest potential of the film. 

The film is noteworthy not only because of the highly 
significant problems it treats but also because of the 
subtle fashion in which it encourages the scrutiny of 
basic principles and generalizations. The case studies 
presented seem to have universal appeal and application. 


Facts About Projection 


(International Film Bureau, 6 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois) 10 minutes, 16mm, sound, black and 
white, n.d. $50. Produced by Wesley Greene. 


Description of Contents: 


This film is designed to show student projectionists 
some of the steps to be taken in getting ready for good 
film projection. 

A classroom scene shows a high school boy beside the 
projector stand as he signals to his assistants to pull the 
window curtains and turn out the lights. As the projec- 
tion begins smoothly, words on the screen suggest a careful 
study of the preparatory steps, which follow. 

The projectionist arrives early at the empty classroom 
with the projector, speaker, stand, screen, and films. He 
makes sure of the proper power supply and sets up the 
tripod screen in the best location at the front of the room. 
He next sets up the projector directly in front of the 
sereen, attaches and anchors all cords, and finds the dis- 
tance at which the projector will give the best image in 
terms of size and brilliance. 

He then cleans the aperture plate, connects the speaker, 
warms it up, and tests the tone and volume. He opens all 
film cans, checks the titles, and stacks the films in cor- 
rect order. He next threads the first film and checks the 
projection and the spare parts. 

The commentator explains the impurtance of proper 
darkening facilities as the projectionist tries out the 
draw curtains, which are mounted on a track in the ceiling 
about eighteen inches from the windows. 

When the class arrives, the projectionist and his class 
assistants begin the showing smoothly, and as the end 
title of the film appears, he turns off first the lamp, then 
the sound, and finally the motor as the lights come on 
in the room. 


Committee Appraisal: 


As a companion piece to Facts About Film, this title 
should be very useful in a training program for student 
projectionists. A more accurate title might be “Some 
Steps in Getting Ready to Project,” since the many fac- 
tors to be considered in preparing for and carrying out 
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good projection would necessitate several additional films. 
Most of the practices shown are widely accepted, although 
there seems to be no general agreement on the best method 
of darkening a classroom. The film makes no attempt to 
explain what to do if something goes wrong either before 
or during the projection, or to teach specific practices 
involving particular projectors. Instead, it implies that 
proper preparation will minimize the possibilities of trou- 
ble during projection. The treatment carefully avoids 
strictly local problems and sets a pattern that could well 
improve most school projection service. 


Cheese and Cheese Making 


(Charles C. Kruse Teaching Films, Glen Cove, Pewaukee 
8, Wisconsin) 10 minutes, 16mm, sound, color, 1950. $90. 


Description of Contents: 


This film shows how several different kinds of cheese 
are made in modern Wisconsin dairies. 

After the fresh milk is delivered to the dairy by truck 
and pasteurized, a starter of friendly bacteria is added 
which will result in cheddar, or American, cheese. Next, 
vegetable coloring and rennet are added as the mixture 
is heated and stirred. This same procedure is illustrated 
by a small girl in the kitchen of her home. 

Returning to the dairy, the film shows the cheesemakers 
testing and breaking up of the now coagulated milk, called 
curd. The watery whey gradually drains off as the curd is 
again heated, stirred, and squeezed. The process called 
“cheddaring,” or cutting and turning the curd, is followed 
by. a final chopping, when salt is added for flavoring. 
The men then pack about 75 pounds of cheese into each 
form, which they were previously shown lining with 


You can make if 


FROSTED GLASS FOR SLIDES 


by D. F. SCHUTTE 


Audio-Visual Director, Public Schools 
St. Louis Park, Minnesota 


@ For MANy years the 314” x 4” glass lantern slide has 
been used effectively in both grade and high schools. Such 
slides can be made on almost any subject by either stu- 
dents or teachers. One of the drawbacks, however, to an 
even more extensive use of the glass slide has been the 
cost of the frosted glass, 

Actually, students or teachers can easily make their 
own frosted glass for slides by following the simple pro- 
cedure outlined here.* 


EQUIPMENT NEEDED 


| sheet of thin window glass of any size 

1 small can of medium grit valve grinding compound 
(may be obtained from any garage for 35c) 

| washer for each person making slides 

1 glass cutter (10c) 


NOTE: If is easier to have a hardware store cut your 
window glass for you, in which case no glass cutter would 


be needed. 


*This method has also been described and recommended to 
Screen editors by Leo W. Shannon of Casa Grande, Arizona 
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cheesecloth. The squeezed and molded round of cheese 
is last of all taken to the storage room to ripen, An 
animated diagram points out that only ten per cent of 
each quart of milk used actually becomes cheese. 

The next sequence shows how Italian cheese is made at 
another dairy. The commentator explains that the first 
steps are much the same as for cheddar, except that a 
different starter is used. This time the curd is cut into 
long narrow ribbons, mclted, and stretched and pulled 
until smooth. The skillful cheesemaker rolls and works 
a heavy strip until it develops a rind; then he presses it 
into a metal form, where it cools. Next, it is floated in 
salt brine for flavor, tied, hung in a smoke room for a 
specified time, and finally cured. 

The third sequence pictures the steps in producing Swiss 
cheese. Several hundred pounds of curd are shown being 
lifted from the liquid whey in a large piece of cheese- 
cloth and placed in a wheel-like form, where pressure is 
applied. The next day the cheese is floated in brine and 
salted, then aged in a cool room. Storage in a warm room 
produces the familiar “eyes,” or holes, and six months 
of aging complete the process. 

The summary points out that these three types of cheese 
still represent man’s age-old method of preserving milk 
food. 

Committee Appraisal: 

The processes shown should be of interest to social 
studies and food classes on the intermediate to college 
levels. The very good color photography .includes many 
scenes which might be difficult to observe otherwise, 
especially since they cover a span of six months. The 
technical terms are used carefully, in easy context, but 
it would be helpful to see, as well as hear, them. 


VALVE 


Brinpin® 
Compound 


HOW TO DO IT 


1. Cut (or have it cut) sheet of window qlass into pieces 
measuring 31/4" x 4". 

2. With your finger, dab a small amount of the valve 
grinding compound on the 3'/4" x 4” glass. 
Use an ordinary washer to rub the valve grinding 
compound back and forth on the glass, using moder- 
ate pressure and being certain to rub clear out to 
the edge of the glass. Continue rubbing until all the 
area of the slide has a frosted appearance. Moisten 
grinding compound slightly if grinding is progressing 
too slowly. Average time required to complete a 
slide is five minutes. 


This process will provide hundreds of slides at a cost 
of but a few cents, and it’s simple enough so that even 
small children can make their own frosted slides. These 
homemade frosted slides may be used like any other 
frosted slides. Children can print or draw on them with 
pencil, ink, or crayon and later project their finished 
slides onto a screen. 
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SECOND CHANCE 


The outstanding Protestant Film Commission production based on the Faith Baldwin story which has had 
such tremendous success among the seven Protestant denominations using it intensively this fall. In a dra- 
matic, skillful story, this feature film presents a message vital to all 

“nominal” Christians. 70 min., sound. Lease, $300; rental, $15.00. 


AGAIN . . . PIONEERS! 


Premiered in 100 cities November 6th. We firmly believe that this is 
one of the top religious films of the past few years. Produced at MGM 
and Nassour studios with a notable cast including Colleen Townsend, 
Tom Powers, Regis Toomey, Sarah Padden, Evelyn Brent, and Jimmy 
Hunt. A film to be seen by all who have the interests of democracy at 
heart. 70 min., 16 mm., sound. Lease, $250; rental, $12.00. 


For Brotherhood Month: 
YOUR NEIGHBOR CELEBRATES PREJUDICE 


Unique documentary film presents and interprets 5 “. ., the most mature and convincing study of its 
Jewish holidays: Rosh Hashana, Yom Kippur, Suc- subject yet filmed.”—National Motion Picture Coun- 
coth, Passover and Shevnoth. 26 min., black and cil. 58 min., rental, $12.00; lease, $270.00. 

white, $4.00; color, $6.50. 


SOUTH OF THE CLOUDS 


Set in the Near East, this is a dramatic documentation of the changes Christi- 
anity works in young lives. “Best film on missions I’ve ever seen.”—Dr. John 
Mackay, Princeton Theological Seminary. “Enough story and dramatic appeal 
for all kinds of community groups.” —W. S. Hockman. 35 min., 16 mm., sound. 
Lease, $160; rental, $8.00. 


PUPPET FILMS 


The only Bible story films produced especially for younger children. 
Each film tells a simple story as explanatory framework for one of the 
parables. 15 min., 16 mm., sound. Color: Lease, $120; rental, $7.50. 
B & W: Lease, $80; rental, $5.00. 


THE LOST SHEEP THE GOOD SAMARITAN 
THE PRODIGAL SON THE TEN TALENTS 
And these popular new films 


KEZLI OF ZORZOR 


New Missions Film made in Africa; highly OUT OF THE DUST 
recommended ICRE. Sound, 30 min., KENJI COMES HOME 
color. Lease, $220; rental, $10. TORUS PEOPLE 


DEALERS: Inquire about our new distribution plan permitting selected libraries to acquire these 


outstanding films at nominal print cost plus 50% of the rental fees, but with two important 
options making it possible to acquire ful] leases on the films. 


RELIGIOUS FILM ASSOCIATION * 45 Astor PLace New York 3, N. Y. 
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WILLIAM S. HOCKMAN, Editor, 1616 Marlowe Avenue, Lakewood 7, Ohio 


Implications of Audio-Visual Methods and Materials 
for Church Building and Remodeling 


@ This series of articles will be based largely upon my 
experience during the past three years in planning and 
carrying through an extensive remodeling and new 
building program for our church. We hope these articles 
will stimulate thinking in this area rather than stop it, 
and we trust that others will be able to profit by our 
numerous mistakes and occasional successes. 

Someone has well said that every minister should 
build two churches—the first to learn how to do the 
second one. Only those who have labored intensively 
through three years of planning and execution can ap- 
preciate fully the profound wisdom of that statement 
As one approaches the conclusion of a building and 
remodeling program, he is warmed more by a sense of 
humility than pride, and he is most humble when he 
wonders how well and adequately he planned for the 
effective use of audio-visual aids in the total program of 
the church. 

These articles will be in non-technical language. They 
will be organized around four general problems: 

(1) We had to decide what we wanted to do audio- 
visually in the total activity and program of the church. 
(II) Then we had to study the implications of these 
desires for our plans and for our building budget. (III) 
The next step was to develop detailed plans and specifica- 
tions for what we wanted and get these plans integrated 
into the total planning. (IV) Lastly, the entire audio- 
visual system had to be installed and its operation 
planned as an integral unit in the church’s varied facil- 
ities. 


PART 1 
Deciding What We Wanted 


Since audio-visual materials interlock and overlap 
in so many ways, there is little profit in discussing them 
separately in considering their implications for building 
and remodeling. Our purpose is more practical than theo- 
retical, and we will consider the projection of pictures 
and the distribution of sound as two closely related parts 
of a larger whole—the audio-visual facilities of the entire 
church plant. 

In getting started on this problem of determining what 
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First in a series of articles 


by WILLIAM S. HOCKMAN 
Director of Religious Education 
Lakewood, Ohio, Presbyterian Church 


we wanted, we went through two distinct phases: (A) 
We made an exhaustive list of all the things we were 
doing of an audio-visual character, and (B) we made 
a list of all the things we would like to do easier and 
more effectively and the new things we would like to do 
when we could occupy our remodeled and new facilities. 

While there are many ways of going about such a 
problem, we found this approach helpful and we recom- 
mend it to others. 

Our inventory of present audio-visual activities was 
much longer than we had assumed. We were using 
slides, both 2 x 2 and stereopticon; opaque materials; 
sound and silent filmstrips; phonograph records in the 
various sizes and speeds; and, of course, motion pictures. 
These were not only used in varying degrees of frequency 
in the various departments of the church school but 
with considerable regularity by the youth and adult 
groups that met on Sunday night and in the through- 
the-week program of the church. 

We were carrying certain services to overflow audi- 
ences in different parts of the building. We were using 
a portable PA system to amplify dance music, the re- 
marks of presiding officers and speakers at banquets 
and dinners, and in connection with the programs for 
such special events as Children’s Day and the family 
Christmas party. 

We were playing a half-hour program of special re- 
corded religious music before the candlelight musical 
vesper at Christmas and before one of the Easter services. 
We were using an incomplete bell system to give the 
signal for our semi-annual church school safety drill. 
On week days it served as a makeshift call system for the 
office to use in rounding up the custodian. We were 
renting special equipment when we wanted to record a 
service, a sermon, a speech, or make a record of a wed- 
ding ceremony. 


These things we were already doing, and always with 
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A-V INVENTORY. Projected visual aids: 2 x 2 slide, opeque material, 
motion picture film. siereopticon slide, filmstrip. 


the maximum of bother and a considerable degree of 
uncertainty about the quality of the outcome. Many 
churches will be doing more than this, and some will 
be doing less. The important thing is to get down before 
you what you are doing, for you, too, will be led natu- 
rally to the next step in your planning—listing the things 
you would like to do better and easier. 

We wanted to do a better job of carrying certain 
services to the overflow audience. We wanted to improve 
the quality of the pre-service musical programs. We 
wanted a better and more certain method for reaching 
every room with a signal for the safety drill. We wanted 
to get projector power and speaker cords off the floor and 
we wanted constant voltage at all power outlets. We 
wanted permanently installed speakers in all rooms fre- 
quently used for projection. We wanted more perma- 
nently installed screens. We wanted to improve black- 
out and ventilation facilities. 

This type of thinking naturally led on to the next step 

-making a list of the new things we wanted. (Since these 
will be discussed in some detail later on, they will be little 
more than listed here.) 

We wanted to be ready for the day—may it come soon! 

—when the regular curriculum for the church school 
would come from the publisher in visual, audio, and 
audio-visual form as well as in printed form. We wanted 
to be ready for the day when the mails would bring us a 
small reel of tape carrying a dramatized version of the 
need of some frontier of Christian work rather than a 
printed appeal. 

Now that our church school would be distributed grade 
by grade across our plant, we would need some system 
by which church school leaders could reach various com- 
binations of grades with announcements, stories, instruc- 
tional and worship materials. We wanted to be ready 
to use what the denomination would provide, and we 
wanted to be able to offer our leaders facilities for the 
use of materials that they would create. 

With enlarged social and recreational facilities, we 
wanted to accommodate three or four youth and adult 
groups on the same night of the week, especially at such 
times as Halloween, Valentine’s Day, Christmas and New 
Year’s Eve. With the proper sound system, one dance 
band could play for several groups, the one putting up the 
most money getting the live music and the others getting 
it through the sound system. 
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With the church school now distributed by class units 
over the entire plant, we wanted a sure way of giving an 
adequate simultaneous signal for our safety drill—and in 
any emergency, if one ever arose. 

We needed a new way of finding the custodian and his 
assistant when they were working in any one of the 
many rooms of the plant without one of the office secre- 
taries having to leave work to find them. 

We wanted to make recordings of sermons and ser- 
vices for shut-ins and to be able to meet the request of 
couples for recordings of their wedding ceremony. 

We wanted to enable church school officers and leaders 
to make important announcements to the whole school or 
to any of its units. How could the school be effectively 
administered without a comprehensive sound system? 

This is a long list of wants and at times we wondered 
how the general building committee would react to them. 
While only a few people were intelligently interested in 
all these wants, every one of these needs had its champ- 
ions. Many times we had to explain that basically all we 
wanted was a system to do better all the things which the 
church was already doing plus a few very important new 
things that grew primarily out of the opportunities a 
more adequate plant would present. No one wanted to 
abandon anything we were doing, and every one could 
see the need for planning for the future and the new 
methods and new materials it would surely bring into the 
hands of those who would come after us. 

The next job was to study the implications of these 
accepted needs and determine what audio-visual facilities 
they would require. 

(To Be Continued) 
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@ We believe the church should make up its mind about 
the screen portrayal of Jesus. Is he to be represented on 
the screen or not? If he is, should there be a differenti- 
ation between the historic Jesus of Palestine and the risen 
Christ of the church? If these two roles are to be acted 
in religious motion pictures, what general characteristics 
does the church want them to have? 

Where is the producer to turn, if not to the church, 
for the answers to these and other questions that grow 
out of the screen representation of Jesus? Cathedral has 
recently finished its St. Paul series and may consider 
producing a series on the life and teachings of Jesus. 
How shall it choose an actor for the role of Jesus—and 
Christ? What does the church want? For years this 
producer and others have been hearing from all quarters 
of the church about what it does not like. This would be 
a fine time for the church to come forward with sugges- 
tions for those who have produced the best Biblical films 
the church has had and who should now use their ac- 
cumulated know-how in producing many other Biblical 
films. 

But the churches have not done their homework, and 
they have no guidance, therefore. to give those who will 
produce its films. Even if the churches were ready to 
produce on a vast scale for themselves through some 
agency which they have set up, that agency. too, would 
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have to fly blind just as the independent producers of 
religious films. If the churches were risking their own 
capital in a series of motion pictures on the life and 
reachings of Jesus, they would take pretty seriously this 
question of what representations of Jesus would meet 
with the most universal approval, and we believe that 
they would find ways to get organized on a research 
project to find some of the answers. 

That the churches do not contemplate any such film- 
producing venture in the immediate future does not 
lessen one whit the need for this study, and we urge the 
appropriate agency of the newly-constituted National 





A Real Curriculum Film 


@ Fire upon the Earth is the first real curriculum film in 
the religious field. It is a film version of one of the texts 
of the Presbyterian ( U.S.A.) Church’s new Faith and Life 
curriculum for this year—Norman E, Langford’s senior 
young people’s book on church history, “Fire upon the 
Earth”, published by the Westminster Press. 

It was produced by the Joseph De Frenes Company for 
the Westminster Press under the supervision of Monroe 
Drew, Jr., the Press director of audio-visual aids. It was 
released on November | for several months of intensive 
use by Presbyterian churches and church schools, which 
may book it through any of the Westminster bookstores. 
After May 15, 1951 it will be available to all churches 
through these same bookstores, through the bookstores 
of other denominations, and local rental libraries. 

Fire upon the Earth is in color and has a running time of 
25 minutes. It was produced by the filmograph technique 
in which artist-created still pictures are photographed 
by a motion picture camera. The illusion of movement 
is created by the manipulation of the camera, optical 
effects, and simple animation. The film’s pictorial content. 
therefore, comes from the brush of the artist whose hand 
has been guided by the scholar and writer. In this in- 
stance Langford’s book has been illustrated by score upon 
score of beautiful color drawings, which were then filmed 
rather than printed in the book itself. 

The soundtrack carries an instructicnal commentary 
and background music. The commentary is well spoken, 
carefully recorded, and with a good pace. However, the en- 
tire film should have been more carefully “paragraphed”. 
The pauses between episodes are so short the film 
seems to be rushing along. The background music, pro- 
vided by the famous Westminster choir, follows authen- 
tically the changes in church music over the years. 

Taken as a whole, Fire upon the Earth is a commend- 
able job of film making. This is a good format for a 
teaching film. Should realism and live photography have 
been employed, the cost of covering such a vast expanse 
of subject matier would have been prohibitive. While 
there can be wide diversity of opinion as to which great 
events best represent the spread of the Christian faith 
across the earth during 2000 years, most church leaders 
will agree that all those touched by this film are extremely 
well chosen and treated. 

This film does what it sets out to do: it gives young 
people and adults a new comprehension of how the church 
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reviews and news 


Council of Churches to take the action needed to get 
this study under way at once. It is top priority business 
for the churches and has been so for a long time. 

There are many ways to tackle this problem. All 
screen representations of Jesus to date should be studied. 
Those most acceptable should be given very close analy- 
sis. The great actors of our time could be invited to do 
screen tests for this role. The clergy and the laity of the 
church could be polled on all the important questions, 
and the big aspects of the problem could be discussed 
in the religious press of the country. 

We have homework to do; let's be at it.—WSH. 





came to be and how it grew. It will have many uses in 
the church. Where you need a quick summary of church 
history for any group above the Junior level, use this 
film. Use it to motivate reading and study; to get a series 
of talks, lectures, or discussions under way; to introduce 
or conclude a training course; to give your membership 
training class, whether young people or adults, an easy- 
to-take summary of church history. 

Here is a film, too, for the college chapel, the college 
classroom, and even the seminary. No lecturer can get 
over so much in so short a time; and after this film has 
been seen, the audience will be more interested in the sub- 
ject. It is a film for official board meetings; for family 
nights; for youth conferences, rallies and institutes; and 
for Sunday evening services. 

\ manual will be provided with each booking of the 
film, and subsequent revised editions of the manual will 
be issued based on reports from the field. The film’s 
narrative will also be available upon request. 

A word of caution to those who circulate this film: (a) 
While accurate in its details, it makes no attempt to cover 
2000 years of church history in detail. That can’t be done 
in twenty-five minutes or even twenty-five films. This 
film gives the grand view, the great facts, the lasting im- 
pression. (b) While this film will make an important 
impression on its audience, it is not an impressionistic 
film. Don’t bracket it with Boundary Lines and Picture in 
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a Teams 


De Frenes Co. 
LUTHER TRIED at Worms . . . from the film “Fire upon the Earth.” 
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reviews and news (Continued) 
Your Mind—both good films. This film is artistic but not 


arty. It creates an impression without being impression- 
istic. This film has something to “say” and does so in a 
clear-cut, unambiguous, and factual manner. 


Two Useful Filmstrips 


@ Church Symbolism is a 70-frame color filmstrip giving 
the most significant symbols developed by the ancient and 
medieval church. It discusses their meaning and growing 
use. It would be a good addition to any church audio- 
visual library. The Sower and the Seed presents the well- 
known parable. It, too, is in color and has 60 some frames. 
Both filmstrips have recorded (78 rpm) scripts with con- 
tent well adjusted to the Junior level but interesting and 
informative for young people and adults as well. Each 
filmstrip has good art work and both are recommended. 
Information on these and twenty religious filmstrips can 
be secured from the Auvaic Division, Associated Metal- 
crafters Co. (127 W. Master St., Philadelphia 22, Pa.). 


write to 


. The International Union Gospel Missions (624 In- 
diana Ave., Washington 4, D.C.) for information on three 
films which present, as Out of the Night does, the role 
of Gospel missions in the rescue of alcoholics—Of Scrap 
and Steel; Memphi... Tennessee; and The Church Moves 
In. 

..+ The Augsburg Publishing House (425 S. Fourth St., 
Minneapolis) sending 10c for an audio-visual program 
for your files for next fall, “The Secret of Christmas,” 
which was worked out by Elaine Paulsen Brant. 

. Fiorence Turvery Reeves (711 St. Marks Ave., 
Brooklyn 16, N. Y.) for information on her Kodachrome 
slide sets, with interpretations, on The Christmas Story, 
The Madonna, The Last Supper, The Easter Story. Each 
slide is from a religious art masterpiece. 

. VEF of the ICRE (206 South Michigan, Chi- 
cago 4) for a copy of an article by Edwin S. Hodge that 
appeared in a recent VEF “Newsletter.” Read this be- 
fore you undertake photographing stained glass windows. 
It explains what and what not to do. 

. The ICRE (206 South Michigan, Chicago 4) for 
the “Findings” of the Seventh International Workshop 
in Audio-Visual Education, held last summer. This book- 
let will interest all schoolmen and churchmen. Send one 
dollar. 


information, please 


@ To Virginia D. Weaver: I do not have a utilization 
guide on Boundary Lines and I do not know who has. This 
I do know: come a few more years, every producer of a 
film will be getting out a guide to help the user get the 
most from the film. 


@ Mr. J.D. H. wants a list of filmstrips I would recom- 
mend that a local church purchase for its library, and 
such a minimum list will be published in the May issue. 
Have you readers any nomination for our list? 


@ Why not use a wall type of beaded screen, Mrs. 
R. H. B.? If the legs of the tripod screen take up space 
you need, put permanent hooks in the classroom wall to 
receive the hanging brackets of the screen you secure. 
The bottom of the screen should be at eye-level for those in 
the room. 


@ The December, 1950 ScREEN carried on page 440 an 
ad wbout a slide and filmstrip file cabinet that should fit 
the needs of your church, Rev. L.B.J. I have no plans 
from which you could construct one of wood. I recom- 
mend that you watch our advertisers. 
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A FORUM ON THE PUBLIC LIBRARY INQUIRY [The Conference 
at the University of Chicago Graduate Library School, August 8-13, 
1949). Edited by Lester Asheim. Columbia University Press, New 
York, N. Y. 1950. 281 pages. $3.75. 


This proceedings volume gathers into a single collec- 
tion expert opinion and critical evaluation from both li- 
brarians and non-librarians on the Public Library Inquiry 
Reports. It is intended as a supplement to the reports, not 
a substitute for them. Of special interest to audio-visual 
educators is the discussion of Gloria Waldron’s book, 
“The Information Film” (see EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, Nov., 
1949, pages 404, 406), including critical comments by 
Patricia Blair (ALA Library Film Advisor) and Stephen 
M. Corey (Executive Officer, Horace Mann-Lincoln Insti- 
tute of School Experimentation, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University) and a “Reply to the Discussants” by 
Miss Waldron (The Twentieth Century Fund). 


HOLLYWOOD LOOKS AT ITS AUDIENCE by Leo A. Handel. 
University of Illinois Press, Urbana, Illinois. 1950. 240 pages, $3.50. 

Dr. Handel’s book is a study of the problems and 
techniques of film audience research. It should be of 
interest to professional researchers, advertising and 
public relations agencies, users and producers of 16mm 
films, and the motion picture industry in general. 


PROJECTED VISUAL AIDS IN THE CHURCH by Williem 5S. 
Hockman. The Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 1947. 
216 pages. $2.00 Teetecet from the original $3.75). 

This widely used guide to church use of audio-visual 
materials, now being made available for the first time 
at a reduced price, deals with general principles and tech- 
niques, showing how to integrate projected visual aids into 
the total program of the church. 


CHILDREN AND THE THEATER by Caroline E. Fisher and Hazel 
Glaister Robertson. Revised Edition, 1950. Stanford University Press, 
Stanford, California. 235 pages, $4.00. 


The revised edition of this illustrated handbook on pro- 
ducing plays with child actors for child audiences con- 
tains two chapters of special interest to the audio-visual 
educator: (1) a chapter on television as a tool for educa- 
tion and the part the children’s theater may play in 
bringing good theater to all children via TV and (2) a 
chapter on the advantages and disadvantages of the 
school-made motion picture as a medium for dramatic 
presentations by children. 


INTRODUCTION TO PUBLIC RELATIONS, A Practical Guide as 
Applied to Industrial and Labor Relations by Dave Hyatt. New 
York State School of industrial and Labor Relations, Distribution 
Center, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 1950. 104 pages, 25¢ 
(single copies free to New York State residents). 


In addition to giving an overview of public relations 
practices and procedures, the bulletin discusses such 
problems as how to tell your organization’s story through 
radio and films, in newspapers and magazines, and from 
the speaker’s platform. It covers briefly the use of public 
relations tools in employee communications and in develop- 
ing cooperation with school, college, church, and com- 
munity. Nearly one hundred industrial concerns, labor 
unions, educational and social service organizations fur- 
nished case material for the bulletin. 





lf you want to know 
what audio-visual 
materials are 
available and how 
to put them to the 
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Audio-Visual Materials 
and Techniques 


James S. Kinder, Professor of Education and Director of 
the PCW Film Service, Pennsylvania College for Women 


Showing how to organize, administer, and finance an audio- 


visual program, this up-to-date book will save both time and 
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money for everyone doing this type of work. It is written sim- 
ply and clearly, with a realistic viewpoint toward the everyday 
problems encountered in an audio-visual program. Practical 
examples and anecdotes heighten the readability of the presenta- 
tion. Particularly noteworthy are the illustrations in this at- 
tractive new book. Each is pleasing to the eye; each has in 
itself real interest value; and most important of all, each 


demonstrates the actual use of some_audio-visual material or 
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GIVING STUDENTS AN AUDIENCE 


(Continued from page 61) 


at justification, demands for better ways of expressing 
what has been questioned. There will be embarrassing 
revelations of some really pitiful incomprehensions. And 
there will be hurt feelings which a teacher, inept as we 
are all sometimes inept, will not be able to prevent or 
soothe. The experience of having your own work torn 
apart is a brutal one at best; in public it is appalling. 
Management of these calls for considerable tact in the 
teacher, for the wounds dealt and felt among the blunt 
and maladroit young are painful wounds. 

This, then, is the opaque projector and our way of 
using it. We submit it as one means of accomplishing 
valid aims of the composition course; it has no magic 
in itself, but it will obviously serve different teachers in 
different ways. We feel that it is not something io be 
toyed with, tried just a little, or now and then, but an 
instrument which should be handy for use as the chang- 
ing tone and temper of a class make its use desirable. 
Most of the skilled and able teachers who have taken it 
into the classroom and sweated out—you may take that 
literally—the problems of its use would not willingly 
give it up, and on the basis of their report, so many 
others of the staff have asked for time that the depart- 
mental budget for audio-visual aids is now under a doc- 
tor’s care. Furthermore, the composition staff as a whole 
has recommended to the department that we buy our 
own equipment and make it universally and constantly 
available. 

Let me emphasize that the opaque projector performs 
no miracles, cuts no corners, saves no work, and poses 
difficult problems of its own. Furthermore, it is expen- 
sive, and our departments do not purchase equipment 
with the happy abandon of our colleagues in the sciences, 
who are constantly holding out bakelite knobs and de- 
manding that a cyclotron be set up behind them. We rec- 
ommend it to you, nevertheless, as an instrument which 
can be used as we have used it, to give to the teaching 
of our language a vividness and dramatic impact which 
no one but a Barrymore could otherwise bring to it, and 
one that serves effectively the development of language 
skills. 
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"You'd better take your dog outside now, Jimmy.” 
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@ The social studies and children’s stories still dominate 
the field of non-musical recordings intended for classroom 
instruction. New releases reported this month indicate 
how strong that emphasis is, and there seems little likeli- 
hood of any change in the immediate future. 


VOICES OF FREEDOM. Educational Services, 1702 K Street, N.W.., 
Washington 6, D. C. One long-playing record (ten bands) at 3345 
rpm. 

The personalities presented in this recording need no 
introduction to American teachers, but they are worthy 
of introduction to students throughout the country. The 
ten voices presented are those of William Jennings Bryan, 
William Howard Taft, Thomas A. Edison, Robert E. 
Peary, Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, Amelia Ear- 
hart, Will Rogers, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, and Harry 
S. Truman. Each represents a different phase of American 
progress, and each is typical of the period of our history 
we associate with him. It seems to us unfortunate that 
the dise could not have been longer so that each of the 
presidents could have been heard. On the other hand, with 
the space limitations that do exist, the choice is satisfac- 
tory and the editorial selection had to be made. 

The writer and producer, Sol Panitz, had limited mate- 
rial from which to choose, particularly for the first few 
personalities presented. Wiiliam Jennings Bryan’s famous 
“Cross of Gold” speech is not reproduced here. He is 
represented in a passage from a speech recorded in 1901 
in which he urged freedom for the Philippines. Probably 
the better-known speech is omitted for one of three rea- 
sons: it may not have been recorded; the recording may 
not have been satisfactory, or in the editorial judgment 
of the producer the “Cross of Gold” speech (delivered at 
the National Democratic Convention, 1896) may not have 
had as much meaning to the students as the selection 
presented. 

Certainly William Howard Taft’s remarks as repro- 
duced are as significant in 1951 as they were in 1906. A 
major difference is that American progress is demon- 
strated because forty-five years ago Mr. Taft’s remarks 
were outstandingly courageous. He speaks forcefully in 
favor of “industrial peace through the instrumentality 
of the trade agreement”, and he correctly summarizes 
unionism by saying, “In union there is strength, and 
without it each individual laborer and employee would be 
helpless”. 

Thomas Alva Edison speaks of electrical progress, and 
Robert E. Peary speaks of completing the exploration of 
the Western Hemisphere with the discovery of the North 
Pole. Theodore Roosevelt, speaking on American prin- 
ciples of life, refers to “fair play and a square deal” for 
every man and every woman in the United States. 

Less glamorous parts of American history are sum- 
marized by Woodrow Wilson in a speech, recorded in 1915, 
dealing with our relations with the American Indians. 
Amelia Earhart speaks of the air age and Will Rogers, 
in a speech recorded in 1932, has his say on politics at 
a rally during the presidential campaign of that year. 

The first inaugural address of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
is selected as representative of the man and his times. 
Mr. Roosevelt is presented reading, “This great nation will 
endure, as it has endured, and will revive and prosper. 
So first of all, let me assert my firm belief that the only 
thing we have te fear is fear itself’. Finally, President 

(Continued on next page) 
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EACH SET CONTAINS 23 GAILY COLORED 
DURABLE BLOCKS WHICH TRANSLATE 
ABSTRACT ARITHMETIC INTO A PHYSICAL 
FORM. CHILDREN QUICKLY LEARN TO sia 
ADD, SUBTRACT, DIVIDE AND MULTIPLY 

AND ENJOY iT. 


$3.95 POSTPAID - On remittance with order. 


35MM. SCIENCE SLIDE FILMS 
MADE BY TEACHERS FOR TEACHERS 


BIOLOGY HEALTH & SAFETY PHYSICS 
perenne GENERAL SCIENCE CHEMISTRY 
How to Study—Pencil Techniques 


VISUAL SCIENCES, 5s Suffern, New York 























@ TRAVEL—Principal tourist attractions 
abroad and at home. 
@ SPECIALTIES—You name it, we get it! 
Send 10¢ for 1951 catalog 


The EULO Company P.0. Box 178, Denver |, Colo. 








MAKE YOUR OWN 
TYPEWRITER SLIDES 
Use Radio-Mats—Reguler Size 3's"'x4"" 

or the NEW DUPLEX 2°'x2"" 

On sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
Write for Free Sample 
RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc., Dept.V 
222 Oakridge Bivd., Daytona Beach, Fia. 


TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES 
ay SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 
White, Amber or Green. 








Microfilm Service for SCREEN Subscribers 


Issues of EDUCATIONAL SCREEN (beginning with the 1949 
volume) are available to subscribers in microfilm form. In- 
quiries concerning purchases should be directed to University 
Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

















Truman’s 1950 speech reaffirming his faith in our con- 
tinued freedom is selected for presentation. 

All the voices in the album are authentic. In no case 
did the producers recreate or simulate. It is interesting 
to note the progress of the recording art through the 
years as the quality of voice presentation through record- 
ing improved. But it must be said that the technical work 
in this recording is outstanding because, despite the age 
of the recordings used, there is no single moment of dif- 
ficulty in understanding what was said. 

Robert McCormick of NBC serves as commentator for 
the recording, introducing each situation from which the 
recordings were taken and indicating the significance of 
the situation and of the man presented. 

There are no elements detracting from the educational 
value of this suitable and significant recording. It is 
useful mainly with more mature students who are studying 
modern American history or modern problems. It may be 
used to motivate reading and discussion or to introduce 
personalities. 


HISTORICAL AMERICA IN SONG. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Wilmette, Illinois. Six albums of five records, each at 78 rpm. 

Burl Ives needs no introduction to radio, television, and 
motion picture audiences. He has been associated with folk- 
singing and guitar-strumming for many years and is 
recognized as an outstanding interpreter of America’s 
musical folklore. In the albums recently produced under 
the general title, “Historical America in Song”, Burl 
Ives has prepared his materia! specifically for school use. 
The more than one hundred songs presented are divided 
into six separate albums under the specific titles of “Songs 
of the Colonies”, “Songs of the Revolution”, “Songs of 
North and South”, “Songs of the Sea”, “Songs of the 
Frontier” and “Songs of Expanding America’. Many of 
your students will recognize some of these songs and will 
be able to join in the informal singing which is the heart 
of the folk song. Each of the songs is introduced by Burl 
Ives, who summarizes in a few words the place of the 
song in Americana. 

Some of the familiar songs sung in this collection in- 
clude “Lord Randall”, “Black Is the Color of My True 
Love’s Hair”, “White Cockade”, “Ballad of the Tea Party”, 
“Johnny Comes Marching Home Again”, “Old Dan Tuck- 
er”, “Early in the Morning”, “Blow the Man Down”, 
“Buffalo Gals”, “Chisholm Trail”, “Big Rock Candy Moun- 
tain” and “Git Along Little Dogies”. Each of these songs 
has a place in American history, in the study of American 
literature and in the study of music. Each represents 
part of the growth and expansion of the United States. 

The records in these albums are all suitable to school 
use, and there is nothing to detract from their educational 
value. They may be used for motivation and for integrat- 
ing the social studies with other curricular areas. They 
will be useful particularly in the junior high school and 
will make a significant contribution in the high schools. 


Needle Chatter... 


The State Education Department of Minnesota is em- 
barked on a significant project of recording blank tapes 
with specific requested programs from an extensive cata- 
log for the schools of that state. The project, originally 
co-sponsored by the Minnesota Mining Company, is being 
carried on by the Department. This service is at present 
available only to teachers in Minnesota, but it is rumored 
that other states may follow their lead . . . It is not too 
soon to look into your audio equipment situation to de- 
termine your present as well as your future needs. It 
seems likely that, with the rapid expansion of rearma- 
ment, school audio equipment will become scarce. It may 
be a good idea to “lay in” a supply of tubes for those 
recorders and radios (if you haven’t already done so) so 
that your program will not be suddenly terminated or 
temporarily suspended by the failure of an essential tube. 
Remember, Benjamin Franklin said, “A little neglect 
may breed mischief; for want of a nail the shoe was lost; 
for want of a shoe the horse was lost; and for want of 
a horse the rider was lost.”—MUB. 
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Death of A. S. Howell 

@ The film field lost another of its 
distinguished pioneers with the death 
of Albert S. Howell on January 3, 
1951, at the age of 71. Board chair- 
man of the Bell & Howell Company 
and one of the company’s founders in 
1907, Mr. Howell was the inventor of 
three devices credited with eliminat- 
ing the flickering of early motion pic- 
tures. 

Among the many honors bestowed 
upon Mr. Howell was the Wetherill 
medal of the Franklin Institute in 
recognition of his outstanding con- 
tributions to the motion picture field. 
He was one of four honorary mem- 
bers of the Society for Motion Pic- 
ture and Television Engineers (the 
others: Lee de Forest, Edward W. 
Kellogg, and W. K. Zworykin) and 
one of the three men given life mem- 
bership in the American Society of 
Cinematographers (the others: George 
Eastman and Thomas A. Edison). 

Mr. Howell was born in West 
Branch, Michigan. He is survived by 
his widow, a brother, and three sons. 

Services were held in Chicago on 
January 5. 


@ To assure the most effective op- 
eration under rapidly changing na- 
tional economic conditions, the RCA 
Victor Division of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America has reassigned the 
duties and responsibilities of several 
of its executives, it was announced 
recently by Walter A. Buck, vice pres- 
ident of RCA and general manager 
of the Division. Among the reassign- 
ments is the appointment of Rebert 
A. Seidel, vice president in charge of 
RCA Victor distribution since Oc- 
tober, 1949, to a newly created posi- 
tion as vice president and special as- 
sigtant to the vice president and gen- 
eral manager. 

Mr. Buck also announced RCA’s 
establishment of a Mobilization Plan- 
ning Department to plan and coordi- 
nate all activities the Division may 
be required to undertake in the na- 
tional emergency. 


e@ A citation for distinguished serv- 
ice was recently given to Jamison 
Handy, president of The Jam Handy 
Organization, by the Christian Edu- 
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eation Department of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church “in 
recognition and appreciation of a man 
marvelously matched to an age when 
the tempo of life is greatly accel- 
erated; one who has discovered a 
way to use new media—audio-visual 
aids—to step up the processes by 
which the human mind absorbs knowl- 
edge; one who has made his firm a 
democratic community by employing 
personnel on a basis of ability, with- 
out regard to accidental frames of 
reference.” 


@ John J. Dostal, field sales man- 
ager of the Visual Products Section, 
RCA Victor Division, Camden, N. J., 
has been elected chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the 1951 Na- 
tional Institute for Audio-Visual Sell- 
ing, a training course for audio-visual 
dealers and sales personnel held at 
Indiana University each summer. 
Frank E. Creasy, educational sales 
representative for the Motion Pic- 
ture Supply Company, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, is Secretary of the Board. 


@ Richard N. Chindblom is the new 
head of slidefilm production at Trans- 
film Incorporated, according to an 
announcement from William Miese- 
gaes, president of the company. Mr. 
Chindblom was formerly in charge of 
production supervision at Bray Stu- 
dios. 





National Photo Show 


“Education in Photography” will 
be the overall theme of the 1951 Na- 
tional Photographic Show, to be held 
at the 7ist Regiment Armory in New 
York City February 22-25. It is again 
being sponsored by the Photographic 
Manufacturers and Distributors As- 
sociation. The equipment displays, 
demonstrations, and program events 
will be open to all interested in pho- 
tography. 





@ Lincoln V. Burrows, who joined 
Eastman Kodak Company recently, 
is special assistant to general sales 
manager James E. McGhee. 


@ Robert P. Brown, former district 
manager in Minnesota for Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to Dennis R. Wil- 
liams, EBFilms vice president in 
charge of distribution. Replacing Mr. 
Brown as district manager in the Min- 
nesota area is Albert D. Peck of Min- 
neapolis. 


@ Instructional Arts Inc. of Detroit 
has announced the appointment of 
Dean Coffin as vice president in charge 
of production planning. Mr. Coffin 
was formerly associated with the 
Jam Handy Organization. 


MAKE YOUR FILMS 
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SCREEN BETTER 


Over 30 places to serve you conveniently. Write for “Where They Are!” 


ft ERLESS FILM PROCESSING CORPORATION 


165 WEST 46TH STREET 
959 SEWARD STREET 


Preruss 


treated films have: 


... fewer scratches 

..- less dirt 

... clearer sound 

When you order film, specify: 
“PEERLESS Film Treatment.” 





NEW YORK 19 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CA 








AURICON ‘“Cine-Vorce’” CAMERA 
100 FT. 16mm Sound-on-Film 











“AURICON-PRO” CAMERA 


200 FT. 16mm Sound-on-Film.... .$1310°° 








1200 FT. 16mm Sound-aefiln .... 328600 














AURICON Cameras provide ideal 
working tools for Educational Films 
of all kinds. Sold on a 30 day money- 
back guarantee. Write for free Catalog. 
GUARANTEED ONE YEAR + RCA LICENSED 


Lo 
BERNDT-BACH, Inc. 


7361 Beverly Bivd.,Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
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National Carbon Saves Copper 


Copper Order N.P.A. M-12 calls for 
a reduction in copper for non-military 
needs to provide for increased usage 
of this strategic material for defense 
purposes. National Carbon Division, 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corpora- 
tion, reports that it is cooperating 
wholeheartedly in this mobilization 
effort. 

In order to provide an adequate 
supply of carbons and at the same 
time cut copper usage, the thickness 
of the copper coat is being reduced in 
two of the most popular projector 
carbon trims. This action is similar 
to the measures taken during World 
War II and these carbons will again 
be known as “Victery” Carbons. They 
will be identified by white ink showing 
the trade-mark and the five ampere 
reduction in the maximum current 
rating to: 

65 amperes on the 8mm-7mm trim 
45 amperes on the 7mm-6mm trim 
The unit package and the 5-unit case 
will be conspicuously labelled with 
the word “Victory” and will indicate 

the reduction in current rating. 

If a “Victory” carbon is paired with 
a heavier copper coated carbon, it may 
be necessary to make a slight adjust- 
ment in the rate of the feed to com- 
pensate for the change in burning 
ratio, and the maximum current 
marked on the “Victory” carbon 
should not be exceeded. 

The price of “Victory” carbons is 
the same as that of the heavier cop- 
per coated carbons which they replace. 
It is to be emphasized that, as in 
World Wgr II, the supply of projector 
earbons will be adequate. 


Photo Industry Meeting 


Members of the Photographic Ap- 
paratus and Equipment Industry Ad- 
visory Committee met with National 
Production Authority officials in 
Washington, D. C., in December, 1950, 
to discuss problems facing the photo 
and audio-visual industry as a result 
of NPA orders and possible methods 
of conserving and substituting for 
light metals used in making photo- 
graphic equipment, including projec- 
tion equipment. 

Among those present were Nathan 
Golden, Director of the Motion Pic- 
ture Division of NPA, who presided 
at the meeting; S. J. Zagel, Compco 
Corporation; W. H. Garvey, Society 
for Visual Education; E. S. Lindfors, 
Bell & Howell Company; Adolph 
Wertheimer, Radiant Manufacturing 
Corporation; Henry M. Fisher, DeVry 
Corporation; R. A. Bussian, Ampro 
Corporation; Chester C. Cooley, Da- 
Lite Screen Company; E. J. McGookin, 
Revere Camera Company; and O. V. 
Swisher, RCA Victor Division. 





Magiscope 

A new lightweight, inexpensive 
35mm filmstrip projector, the Magi- 
scope, has been introduced by the 
Audio-Master Company, 341 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 

The lamp house is press formed, 
flanged, and riveted and finished in 
black crackle enamel. A _ precision 
three-inch projector lens is designed 


to give flat field projection with clear 
definition and full-light transmission. 
The optical condenser lens, reports the 
manufacturer, has been designed to 
give the maximum brilliance with 
an ordinary open filament of any 
desired watt lamp. The film carrier 
clips on in a second. 


SonoGraph 


Pentron Corporation, 221 E. Culler- 
ton St., Chicago, has announced a 
new Sonograph Magnetic Wire Re- 
corder. Weighing 21 pounds and meas- 
uring 14x 10x8 inches, the recorder 
features push-button crystal micro- 
phone; foot control for starting, stop- 
ping, backspacing, and rewinding; 
synchronized timing meter; one-knob 
control; built-in speaker; and output 
jack for earphone or auxiliary 
speaker. 


Reelest 


The Reelest Tape Recorder, avail- 
able from Universal Electronics Sales 
Corporation, 1500 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia, features a dual-track mecha- 
nism with manual or automatic re- 
verse and automatic selection of the 
proper track. 


PICTUREPHONE 


——— school uses. , auditorium, 
. plays =, "aencing, swimming. 

. ess records available—many free. High 
est quality playback record player and public address 
Designed especially for schools, Clearest tone. Most 

Plays all records and 16 
5 and 78 rpm. Idea) clase 
rite for complete details. 


J. MecCLURE TALKING PICTURES 
119942 W. Washi Bivd., Chicago 7 
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Motion Pictures 


- 





16mm films announced here are 
sound and black and white, unless 


otherwise indicated. 





@ YounGc AMERIcA FiuMs, 18 E. 41st 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 

How to Build an Igloo (1 reel)- 
demonstration of igloo-building in the 
far north; for elementary school social 
studies classes. 

How to Paint Series (3 films)—film 
series designed for beginning painters, 
individually titled as follows: Paint- 
ing: Learning to Use Your Brush (1 
reel), Painting Solid Forms (1 reel), 
and Painting: Learning to Mix Colors 
(% reel, color). 


@ British INFORMATION SERVICES, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

Wonders of the Deep (1 reel)— 
underwater scenes of marine life, in- 
terior of a sunken troopship, firing of 
a torpedo from a submarine. 

A Sailor Is Born (2 reels)—detailed 
picture of training of British sailors. 


@ CoroNET Fis, 65 E. South Water, 
Chicago 1, Ili. All films 1 reel, color 
or black and white, unless otherwise 
indicated. 

How Do You Know It’s Love? (1% 
reels)—explanation of factors to be 
considered by young people in judging 
whether or not they are really “in 
love.” 

Planning for Success—importance 
of well-defined, realistically estab- 
lished goals and soundly guided effort 
in achieving success in life. 

Public Opinion in Our Democracy 
—how public opinion is formed and 
its importance in American life. 

Developing Self-Reliance—outline of 
steps to be taken in developing self- 
reliance. 


@ AETNA CASUALTY AND Surety Com- 
PANY, Public Education Dept., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Asking for Trouble (1 reel)—crime 
prevention film showing that business- 
men by their own carelessness invite 
many of the crimes of which they are 
the victims. 

Safe on Two Wheels (1 reel)—de- 
scription of every phase of bicycle op- 
eration, illustrating skillful riding 
techniques, rules of the road, and safe 
riding practices. 


@ Bauscn & Loms Optica Co., 635 
St. Paul St., Rochester 2, N. Y. 

Wonderland of Vision (2 reels, col- 
or)—shows the many sciences and 
skills required to make eyeglasses; 
produced by Better Vision Institute, 
New York City. 
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@ Mayo Fits, 400 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

The Planned Parenthood Story 
dramatic presentation of birth con- 


trol problem. 


@ OrriciaL Fitms, 25 W. 45th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 

Touchdown Thrills of 1950—sixth in 
annual series of football classics fea- 
turing outstanding games of the 1950 
football season. 


@® Wayne University, Audio-Visual 
Materials Consultation Bureau, De- 
troit 1, Mich. 

The Feltboard in Teaching (1 reel, 
color)—demonstration of use of the 
feltboard for classroom instruction on 
different grade levels and in a variety 
of subject matter areas. 


@ Look To LEARN INSTRUCTIONAL 
Fitms, 5714 Grove St., Oakland 9, 
Calif. 

Typewriting Skill Series (2 films, 
1 reel each)—two basic demonstration 
films made by an experienced teacher 
of typewriting with student learners 
as models. Titles: Using a Carbon 
Pack and Addressing Envelopes. 


NO OTHER SLIDE 
Tee’ PROJECTOR DOES 
™ SO MUCH SO WELL 


i 


THE GOLDE 
ALL-PUR 
1000 POSE 
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Advertisers welcome inquiries. Just mention EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. 











Better than ever 
..and more complete! 
/ 


Joun Kieratl’s 


KALEIDOSCOPE 


Now 40 Extraordinary Films 


Write for descriptive Catalog 


Almanac Films, Inc. 





Motion Pictures (Continued) 


@ ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMs, 
Wilmette, Ill. 

Children of the Alps (1 reel)— 
typical events in the life of a Swiss 
mountain family dramatized for mid- 
dle-grade geography, language arts, 
and social studies classes. 

Apples—From Seedling to Market 
(1 reel, color)—story of the apple 
from planting of tree to packing and 
shipping of ripened fruit; filmed in 
Washington’s Wenatchee Valley. 

Eskimos—Winter in Western Alas- 
ka (1 reel, color)—how human culture 
has adapted itself to the Arctic cli- 
mate. 

The Salmon Story (1 reel, color)-— 
life story of the salmon and the work 
of salmon canneries. 


@ ASSOCIATION FILMs, 35 W. 45th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Food for Thought (2 reels, color)- 
entertaining and instructive demon- 
stration of pressure cooking by Spring 
Byington; free film sponsored by the 
Pressure Cooking Institute. 

Breast Self-Examination (color)— 
presentation, with live model, of steps 
women can follow in breast examina- 
tion for early discovery of cancer; 
sponsored by the American Cancer 
Society. 


@ NATIONAL Sarety CounciL, 201 E. 
No. Water, Chicago, Ill. 

Cause for Alarm (1% reels)—story 
of how three plant workers learn 
about fire and what to do when a fire 
starts. Also available as a sound film- 
strip. 

Stop the Fire Thief (1% reels) 
explanation of how and why various 
substances burn with many sugges- 
tions for preventing fires in industrial 
plants. Also available as a sound film- 
strip. 


@ TRANS-WoRLD Fi_Ms, 500 W. Eng- 
lewood Ave., Chicago 21, Ill. 

The Rules of the Game (8 reels)— 
Jean Renoir’s famed French-language 
feature satire on French society; com- 
plete English subtitles. 


@ AUSTRALIAN NEws & INFORMATION 
BUREAU, 636 Fifth Ave., New York 20, 
} ae 

Great Barrier Reef Series (3 films, 
color)—film series produced by Noel 
Monkman, Australia’s leading science 
film producer. Marvels in Miniature 
(1 reel) shows underwater life of the 
reef under the magnifying glass. 
Feathered Fishes (2 reels) pictures 
the teeming bird life on the coral 
islands. Coral Wonderiand (2% reels) 
shows the fabulous coral growths of 
the islands coming to life under the 
microscope and also the reef’s unique 
underwater creatures. 


@ U. S. Bureau or Mines, Graphic 
Services Section, 4800 Forbes St., 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

Nickel Mining and A story of Nickel 
Refining (2 reels each)—two films, 
available for free short-term loans, 
presenting the story of nickel produc- 
tion; produced in cooperation with the 
International Nickel Company. The 
new films replace earlier ones with 
similar titles. 


Texas and Its Natural Resources 
(4 reels, color)—completely new free- 
loan film showing resources, indus- 
tries, scenery, ete.; sponsored by 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Company. 


@ Farm BureEAU INSURANCE CoOmM- 
PANIES, 246 N. High St., Columbus 16, 
Ohio. 

A Closed Book (2% reels)—dra- 
matic safety film story driving home 
the idea that each of us is eur broth- 
er’s keeper when it comes to safety; 
produced in cooperation with National 
Safety Council. 
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FROM THE BIBLE’S SACRED PAGES — 





“BARABBAS THE ROBBER" (The Crucifixion) 


This magnificent and moving J. Arthur 
Rank religious film opens with scenes 
of Barabbas and his followers hiding 
in a cave outside Jerusalem. It shows 
the enthusiastic reception of Jesus in 
the city, and the capture of Barabbas. 
We see the Chief Priests and Elders 
take council to seize Jesus, Pilate ques- 
tioning Jesus, and the crowd calling for 
Christ to be crucified and Barabbas re- 
leased. Pilate, in his weakness, grants 
their request, and Barabbas, the man 
of action, realizes that his life has been 
saved by Jesus, the man of peace. (Run- 
ning time 38 min. Rental $12. During 
Lent $17.50. Sale $200.) 


16mm sound filme 


4% 5 


URED Ea, ORLY 


(Pas » 


as real as life 


on vour 
MOTION PICTURE SCREEN! 


“THE RESURRECTION—-FIRST EASTER” 
Widely acclaimed for its vivid message of 
Life everlasting, and its inspiring study of 
the Resurrection. Jesus’ face does not ap- 
pear, but His voice is heard. (30 min. 
Rental $9. During Lent $15. Sale $150.) 


1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, N. Y 
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@ UNITED WorLp Fits, 1445 Park 
Ave., New York City (purchase 
source). 

Beachhead Secured (1% reels)—on- 
the-spot coverage of the Navy’s par- 
ticipation in one of the largest peace- 
time airborne-amphibious exercises 
conducted by the Armed Forces; prints 
may be borrowed from District Pub- 
lic Information Officers in Naval Dis- 
tricts throughout the U. S. 

First 40 Days (2% reels) —report of 
a GI in the early days of combat in 
Korea and dramatic documentation of 
the delaying action necessary; prints 
may be borrowed from Signal Officers, 
Department of the Army, at headquar- 
ters stations throughout the U. S. 

Your Air Force in Action (1% 
reels)—Department of the Air Force 
film showing part played by U. S. 
Air Foree in Korea; prints may be 
borrowed from Area Control Film Li- 
braries throughout the U. S. 

A Fighting Lady Speaks (1 reel)— 
Navy film telling the story of an air- 
craft carrier off the shores of Korea; 
prints may be borrowed from Naval 
Districts throughout the U. S. 

Power for Peace (2 reels)—-Depart- 
ment of Defense film on the mission 
and status of the U. S. Armed Serv- 
ices; prints may be borrowed from 


@ Jewisn Epucition FILM LIBRARY, 
13 E. 37th St., New York City 16. 
Dream No More (6% reels)—fea- 
ture film made in Israel telling a story 
of victory through the characters of 
two young people whose love for each 
other is depicted within the larger 
framework of a nation reborn. 


@ VENARD ORGANIZATION, Peoria 2, 
Ill. 

The Shadow of a Pioneer (2 reels)- 
shows the progress of men and women 
of one firm under the American sys- 
tem of free enterprise; produced for 
the Keystone Steel & Wire Company. 


Slides 


@ STEPHENS COLLEGE, Columbia, Mis- 
souri, has reported that Miss Camilla 
Belle Singleton of the Stevens Music 
Department has developed a set of 
slides and a teaching manual to enable 
music instructors to use the tachisto- 
scope in improving the music reading 
and retention skills of their students. 
The set of one hundred slides plus 
instruction manual will be produced 
and distributed by the Keystone View 
Company, Meadville, Pennsylvania, as 
the “Stephens College Music Reading 
Series.” 


Educators are urged to teach future citizens to be 


not merely against Communism 


but for Democracy 
From all sides, educators are endlessly being advised to 
teach how our freedoms deveioped— to give young people a 
basic appreciation of our way of life. 


Now educators can teach 


“The American Way” 


by the method which has been found 
unrivalled for enthusiastic pupil co- 
operation. The fun of making lantern 
slides, and then exhibiting them, 
creates an interest that assures ex- 
ceptionally effective learning. 


Army, Navy, and Air Force film li- 
braries throughout the U. S. 
Civil Air Patrol (2 reels)—Air 


, Scale__—_— 
size 3%x2% in 
U _ 


Force film highlighting the role of * \ 
the Civil Air Patrol in national de- pos : Ee 
fense and civilian emergencies; prints j y Y i 
may be borrowed from Area Control 
Film Libraries throughout the U. S. 





@ NATIONAL FILM DISTRIBUTORS, 112 
W. 18th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Vienna Art Treasures (4 reels, 
color)—film presentation of many of 
the masterpieces now touring the U.S. 
under the title, “Art Treasures from 
the Vienna Collections.” 


D Mant ; 
“ Up a Gath- 

“ Officer Breaking - 
~~ a 4 from “The Bill of 
Rights” 


actual sis6 
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15 units, each consisting of 8 to 16 handmade- 
lantern-slide designs (total 145) with descriptive 
text, and coler suggestions. Each unit complete in 
- > . itself, usable in any order, suftable for correlati 
CHANGE, Director of Public Relations, with appropriate lessons. Subjects: 1, The mony a 
P. O. Box G, St. Paul 1, Minn. Rights. 2, Elections. 3, Religion. 4, Education and 

This Is Yours (3 reels, color)—co-op Its Development. 5, How Americans Get Their 
film describing facilities and operation News. 6, Travel. 7, The People and How They Live. 


of the Farmers Union Central Ex- 8, Labor. 9, Farming. 10, National Defense: The 
change Army. 11, National Defense: The Navy. 12, How 
: k 


America Handles Lawbreakers. 13, Health in 
America. 14, The Constitution. 15, Safeguarding 
the American Way. 


@ Farmers UNION CENTRAL Ex- 


“The Town Crier”— No 51 fro, 
. mn 


“H ; 
ow Americans Get Their News” 


@ Eastman Konak Co., Industrial 
Photographic Division, 343 State St., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Functional Photography in Industry 
(3% reels, color with black and white 
sequences )— survey of countless ways 
in which photographic techniques 
serve industry in research, production, 
quality control, advertising, and sales. 


Author and artist worked on the series more than two 
years. Cost of preparation will never be repaid by sale of the 
material, but we are hopeful that the satisfaction of edu- 
cators with this series will win Keystone View Company 
new friends. You may use the coupon either to order the 
series, or to obtain further information. 


HISTORY...LITERATURE Keystone View Co., Meadville, Penna, 
( 


) Send the new 15-unit Handmade-Lantern-Slide series “The 
American Way”, $1.50 (satisfaction guaranteed) 

* Mark Twain and Tom Sowyer <s. ( ) Send fur > — 

* A Lincoln Field Trip d further information. 

* Thomas Jefferson— Architect 
Nl min. Sele $50 Rentel $2.50 
International Film Bureau, Inc. 

6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 








Factual, unstaged films on famous 
* Americans and their environments 


(Name) (Position) 


(Address) 


February, 195! 














@ THE STORY OF THE 
AMERICAN FLAG 
The Flag |Is Born, The Flag Devel- 
ops, How to Honor and Display 
the Flag, Three filmstrips boxed 
with manual $11.50 


@ FRIENDSHIP FABLES 
Familiar Aesop's Fables adapted 
for use in primary grades. Rabbit 
and Turtle, Country Mouse and 
City Mouse, Crow and Pitcher, 
Fox and Stork—set of four, boxed, 
$15.00 

@ THE CIRCUS COMES 
TO CUTOUT TOWN 
This kit contains a color filmstrip, 
a black and white filmstrip, and 15 
printed utilization aids, all for 
$5.00 


FILMFAX PRODUCTIONS 


10 E. 43rd St., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 








UNIQUE. . . way to provide 


specific filmstrip information 
fo your classroom feachers 
aa 


The Standard Selected Film- 
strip Annual makes this possi- 
ble: — 156 selected series of 
filmstrips . . . 1,400 titles . . . 
are factually described by grade 
level and subject matter on spe- 
cially designed information 
sheets ready for you to send to 
teachers interested in a particu- 
lar series and none other. Only 
one series on each sheet. Pro- 
ducer’s names and addresses, 
cost, where and on what basis 
to obtain filmstrips are shown. 


$ 4?5 


(Six or more ordered at one time, 
$3.75 each plus postage. You save $3) 


Order with confidence! If not satisfied, 
return it within 10 days and either 
your money will be refunded or in- 
voice cancelled. 


STANDARD PROJECTOR 
and EQUIPMENT CO., Ine. 


Room 209-E, 205 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, lilinois 


This complete filmstrip An 
nyo! (packet), plus postage 





Filmstrips 





35mm filmstrips announced here are 
silent and black and white, unless 
otherwise indicated. 





@ Current History Fitms, 226 E. 
22nd St., New York 10, N. Y. 

The Historv of the American Negro, 
1619-1865 (150 frames)—story of the 
Negro’s struggle against enslavement, 
his contributions to American history 
and culture, and his fight for free- 
dom. A sequel strip will show the 
Negro’s struggle to win equal citizen- 
ship rights from the Reconstruction 
Period through World War II. 


@ Society FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, 
1345 W. Diversey Parkway, Chicago 
14, Ill. 

The Story of Abraham Lincoln (35 
frames, color)—Lincoln’s rise from 
cabin to White House, his struggles 
and victories, his grief and happiness. 

The Story of George Washington 
(28 frames, color)—visual presenta- 
tion of early years of Washington, his 
private life, his army life, and his 
role as first president of the U. S. A. 

These Untrained Tongues (3 film- 
strips, color)—series on speech de- 
fects produced cooperatively by Cre- 
ative Graphics, University of Denver, 
and SVE. Titles: The Nature of 
Speech Defects (55 frames), How 
Speech Defects Develop (49 frames), 
and What Speech Clinics Are Doing 
(46 frames). 


@ New York Times, Office of Edu- 
cational Activities, Times Square, 
New York 18, N. Y. 

Two-thirds of Mankind (53 frames) 
—economic problems of the underde- 
veloped areas of the world and need 
for development of education, health, 
agriculture, industry, etc. 


@ BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

The Royal Family (38 frames)— 
scenes of the personal and public life 
of the British Royal Family. 

A Century of Progress in Medicine 
(31 frames)—developments and 
achievements in the last hundred 
years. 

A Century of Progress in Element- 
ary Education (35 frames)—history 
of developments in the last hundred 
years, stressing work of outstanding 
reformers. 


@ OPERADIO MANUFACTURING Co.. St. 
Charles, Ill. 

Phonoscope Films (15 sound film- 
strips)—music appreciation series of 
filmstrips prepared by Dr. W. Otto 
Miessner for use with standard re- 
cordings of fifteen selected symphonic 
masterpieces. Using any standard 
filmstrip projector and any standard 
phonograph, a teacher familiar with 
the works can synchronize the film- 
strip with the recordings. For those 


Dr. W. Otto Miessner with the Phonoscope. 


unfamiliar with the works, precise 
synchronizing can be accomplished by 
use of the Phonoscope, a synchroniz- 
ing device developed by Dr. Miess- 
ner and manufactured by Operadio. 


@ McGraw-Hi.x Book Co., Text-Film 
Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, 
Nn. ¥. 

Photographic Darkroom Procedures, 
Second Series (7 filmstrips)—demon- 
stration of advanced darkroom tech- 
niques supplementing the first series 
released last winter to provide indi- 
vidual or group instruction in the 
basic skills of photographic darkroom 
work. Titles in the second series in- 
clude: Advanced Projection Control, 
Quality Control in Negatives (2 
parts), Print Contrast Control, Com- 
position in Printing, Spotting of 
Prints, Print Presentation. 








FRITH FILMS 


EDUCATIONAL MOTION 
PICTURES 
Produced to increase the interest 
and understanding of the pupil in 

a definite course of study. 
NEW 1951 RELEASE: 
OIL TODAY— 
POWER TOMORROW 
Color, sound, 16mm. film; 600 


ft.. time . . . 16 minutes. Priced 
at only $99.00. 


Catalogue sent upon 
(We do not rent) 


1816 N. Highland Ave. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Educational Screen 


request. 











Film News Notes 


@ Dopce Division of Chrysler Cor- 
poration has awarded distribution of 
its sponsored 16mm sound films to 
IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION. The 
films, on a variety of subjects (sports, 
travel, American industry, etc.), will 
be available on a free loan basis 
through the 26 offices of Ideal. 


@ Avupio-Master Co., 341 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y., is now dis- 
tributing a series of 16mm films of 
classical and semi-classical music se- 
lections. Produced by Berna Film in 
Vienna, the musical masterpieces per- 
formed on film by the Vienna Sym- 
phony Orchestra include Schubert’s 
Mass in G Major and the Forellen 
Quintette, works of Johann Strauss, 
and “Salzburg Fiesta”, depicting folk 
songs and dances of Austria. 


@ Marcwu or Time Forum FI_Ms, 
369 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y., has reported that over 1200 
prints of The Fight for Better Schools 
(see May, 1950 ScrEEN) are deposited 
with film libraries in every state of 
the union. Four hundred member li- 
braries of the National Audio-Visual 
Association, the university libraries of 
the Educational Film Library Asso- 
ciation, the public film libraries of the 
American Library Association, and 
hundreds of school libraries have 
pledged themselves to put each print 
before an audience at least three times 
a month. 


@® UNIversiry OF WASHINGTON, In- 
structional Materials Center, 401 Ad- 
ministration Bldg., Seattle 5, Wash- 
ington (attn. James W. Brown, Su- 
pervisor) is a convenient U.S. source 
for the 20-minute 16mm color-sound 
film Investment in Youth, which por- 
trays the modern educational program 
in the schools of Burnaby, British 
Columbia. 


@ COMMONWEALTH PICTURES CORPORA- 
TION, 723 7th Ave., New York City 19, 
is the source for the 16mm 12-reel 
Edward Small production My Son, 
My Son, starring Brian Aherne, Louis 
Hayward, and Madeleine Carroll. 


@ ALMANAC FiLMs, 516 5th Ave., New 
York City, has acquired exclusive 16- 
mm distribution rights for the U.S. 
and Canada to six new films produced 
by Films of the Nations: Thorvaldsen 
(Denmark’s great sculptor), Meet the 
Swedes, Handicrafts of Belgium, Ma- 
jestic Norway, The Dutch Way, and 
South Africa’s Modern Cities. 





PLAYS 
ALL SPEEDS 73, 45, 25 keM 
ALL SIZES T-17% inet 
ALL KINDS oF RECORDS 
High Fidelity—Low Priced 
From $28.95-$99.50 
Catalog Upon Request 
AUDIO-MASTER 


341 Madison Ave. N.¥.17_ ¥ 











February, 1951 


@ UNITED WorLp Fits, 105 E. 106th 
St., New York 29, N. Y., has released 
the following full-length 16mm sound 
feature films: Calamity Jane and Sam 
Bass; Abbott & Costello Meet the 
Killer; and Once More, My Darling. 


@ AsToR PICTURES CORPORATION re- 
ports that the reception given its new 
films Midshipman Easy and The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey promises to 
put these titles into the class of Swiss 
Family Robinson. Over 500 prints of 
the latter are in circulation among li- 
braries serving schools and churches. 


@ When a feature film is shown on 
television, as in the case of Elephant 
Boy and other British-made pictures, 
there is some resistance to home rent- 
als of the same title in 16mm imme- 
diately after the telecast, but this 


seems to be fully offset by increased 
demand for the film for group show- 
ings. W. H. Eyles, vice-president of 
JoHN Orr Fits, Winnetka, Illinois, 
reports this to be his experience in 
connection with rentals of the noted 
“Korda” group, all of which have 
been made available for TV. Further- 
more, he believes that greater suit- 
ability of programming results when 
a program chairman rents a film after 
he himself has “previewed” it via 
television. 


@ CONTEMPORARY FiLMs, 13 E. 37th 
St., New York 16, N. Y., has released 
six popular Italian features in 16mm: 
Elixir of Love, Jealousy, Marco Vis- 
conti, Rossini, Two Anonymous Let- 
ters, and A Yank in Rome. Dialog is 
in Italian with English subtitles; A 
Yank in Rome is bi-lingual. 


on the MEW & EDUCATOR 150 
Delineascone 


for 2’’ x2’ slides 
and filmstrip 


Offers all the features of the famous ‘MC’—in an 


economical 150-watt projector. 
« Instant switch from slides to single or 
double frame filmstrip. 


Autofocus 
‘refocusing’. 


« Amazingly 


slide carrier eliminates 


brilliant, even il- 
lumination. 
¢ Double lamp house ‘always 
cool to we 
- Sharp, true-color 
images—fine Ameri- 
cote objectives. 
« Rotatable front 
and convenient elevat- 
ing device give perfect 
positioning of screen 
image. 
For free demonstration or 
literature write Dept. 012 





‘73% 


Carrying Case $7.50 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION « BUFFALO 15. NEW YORK 


| 








Enthusiastically received by 


educators. 300 


watts, blower 


cooled. 


ONAL 


SCREEN 








Trade Directory 
For the Audio-Visual Field 


To increase the usefulness of this Trade Directory, symbols have been inserted to distinguish original sources (producers 
manufacturers, primary importers, etc.) from audio-visual dealers and film rental libraries. KEY: (P)—producers, importers. 
(M)—manufacturers. (D)—dealers, film rental libraries, projection services. Where a primary source also offers direct 
rental services, the double symbol (PD) appears. 





FILMS 





Associated Film Artists 
30 N. Raymond Ave., Pasadena |, Cal. 


Association Films, Inc. (PD) 
35 W. 45th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 
206 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 
35! Turk St., San Francisco 2, Cal. 

1915 Live Oak S+., Dallas |, Tex. 


Bailey Films, Inc. (PD) 
2044 No. Berendo, Hollywood 27, Cal. 


Brandon Films (D) 
1700 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Bray Studios, Inc. (PD) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
Coronet Instructional Films (P) 

Coronet Bidg., Chicago |, lil. 
Council Films (D) 
50 N. Main St., Homer, N. Y 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. (PD) 
Wilmette, Illinois 
Rental and Preview Libraries: 
207 S. Green St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
712 N. Haskell St., Dallas |, Tex. 
30 Huntington Ave., Boston 16, Mass 
450 W. 5éth St.. New York 19, N. Y. 
1640 E. Mountain St., Pasadena 7, Cal. 
3232 E. Roxboro Road, Atlanta 5, Ge 
5745 Crabtree Rd., Birmingham, Mich. 


Family Films, Inc. (P) 
1584 Crossroads of the World, Hollywood 
Films, Inc. (PD) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago ||, Ill. 
10! Marietta St., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
716 S. W. !3th Ave., Portland 5, Ore 
209 Browder St., Dallas |, Tex. 
8414 Melrose, Los Angeles 46, Cal. 
Fryan Film Service ( 
3228 Euclid Ave., Clevuland 15, Ohio 
Heidenkamp Nature Pictures (PD) 
538 Glen Arden Dr., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
Hoefler—Paul Hoefler Productions (P) 
612'/2 So. Ridgeley Dr., Los Angeles 36 
Hoffberg Productions, Inc. (PD) 
362 W. 44th St.. New York, N. Y 
Hollywood Film Enterprises, Inc. (P) 
6060 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 28, Cal 
Hollywood Film Service 
116 N. 9th St, Reading, Pa 
Ideal Pictures Corporation 
Rental Libraries: 
58 E. South Water St., Chicago |, Ill 
2408 W. 7th, Los Angeles 5, Cal. 
4247 Piedmont Ave., Oakland, Cal. 
714 18th St., Denver 2, Colo. 
1348 N. Miami, Miami 36, Fla. 
52 Auburn Ave., NE, Atlanta 2, Ga. 
1214 N. Pennsylvania, Indianapolis 2, Ind 
1108 High St., Des Moines, lowa 
423 W. Liberty $t., Louisville 2, Ky. 
3218 Tulane Ave., New Orleans 19, La. 
40 Mel. >-- St. Boston 16, Mass. 
jwerd Ave., Detroit 1, Mich. 
3. -». fake, Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
1020 Oov« St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
5154 Melmar Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
20” €. 37th St.. New York 16 N. Y 


Ideal Libraries (Continued) 
127 W. 5th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
312 NW 2nd St., Oklahoma City 3, Okla 
915 West SW 10th, Portland 5, Ore 
18 S. Third St.. Memphis 2, Tenn 
4000 Ross Ave., Dallas, Texas 
10 Post Office Place, Salt Lake City |, Utah 
219 E. Main St., Richmond 19, Va. 
1370 S. Beretania St., Honolulu, T. H 
International Film Bureau (PD) 
6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ili 
Knowledge Builders Classroom Films (PD) 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y 
Library Films, Inc. (PD) 
25 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Mahnke—Carl F. Mahnke Productions (P) 
215 E. Third St., Des Moines 9, lowa 
Michigan Motion Picture Service (PD) 
212 South Brown St., Jackson, Mich 
Modern Sound Pictures, Inc. (D) 
1410 Howard St., Omaha, Neb. 
Nu-Art Films, Inc. (PD) 
112 W. 48th St.. New York, N. Y 
Official Films, Inc. (P) 
Grand & Linden Aves., Ridgefield, N. J. 
New York Office: 25 W. 45th St.. N. Y. C 
Ott—John Ott Film Library, Inc. (PD) 
730 Elm St., Winnetka, Ill 
Pix Film Service (D! 
34 E. Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn 


Religious Film Association (D) 
45 Astor Place, New York 3, N. Y 

Ryan Visual Aids Service (D) 
1108 High St., Des Moines, la 

Simmel-Meservey, Inc. (PD) 
32! S. Beverly Dr., Beverly Hills, Cal. 

Sound Film Associates (D) 
1503 Jefferson, Houston 3, Tex 

Southern Visual Films (D) 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis |, Tenn 

United World Films, Inc. (PD) 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 
245 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, | 
7356 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 46, Ca 
287 Techwood Dr., NW, Atlanta, Ga. 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (D) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa 





FILM PRODUCTION 
KEY: Width |6mm or 35mm. Educational; 
Television; Commercial; Home. 





Association Films, Inc. (16-35, ECT) 
35 W. 45th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 
Bray Studios, Inc. (16-35, ECT) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N.Y 

Michigan Motion Picture Service 
212 S. Brown, Jackson, Mich. (16-35, ECT) 





early. 


Write to... 





EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


can now furnish back copies 


Our stock of back issues is now fairly complete. If you wish 
to fill out incomplete volumes, or if you desire a particular 
back copy, we can very probably fill your order. 


We find it difficult, however, to maintain files of 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, and we urge you to inquire 


Some complete volumes are now available. 


Send your list of the back issues you need, and we will 
advise you as to the price. 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
64 East Lake Street 
Chicago |, Illinois 


Educational Screen 








MOTION PICTURE FILMSTRIP, SLIDE and 
PROJECTORS AND SUPPLIES OPAQUE PROJECTORS 








American Optical Co., Scientific (M) 

Ampro Corporation (M) Instrument Division, Buffalo 15, N. Y. 

2851 N. Western Ave ago 18, Ill Ampro Coen 

2851 N. W Ave 

Bell & Howell Co. M 
st wae “: a4 ‘ () Bescter Company, Charles 

117 McCormick ‘ ( yo 45, Ill. ) Badaer Ave., Newark 8, N 
D. T. Davis Co. (M) Goldt eet Co. ‘ 

178 Wainut St., Lexington 34, Ky. ~ W.M Cr 
Keyst Vi Ce 
Michigan Motion Picture Service (D) oy tone tegce 3 

212 South Brown St ackson, Mict oO. J. Mes lure Talking eee 
Modern Sound Pictures, Inc. (D) W.. WENNEGrOR., =" 

1410 Howard St.. Omaha. Neb Michigan | Motion gare Pi ce 


Nu-Art Films, Inc. (D) Ryan Visual Aids Service 
112 W. 48th St.. New York, N. Y 409 Harrison St., Davenport, la 
ti 
Revere Camera Co. Society for Visual Education 
20 E. 2ist St.. Chica bey Nerney 
" ee etre Southern Visual Films 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 686-9 Shrine Bldg.. Memph 
409 Harrison St+., Davenport, | Waren, Brown and Earle, Inc 


918 Ches St., Philadelphia 7, Pa 
Southern Visual Films 


686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis |, Tenn. LABORATORY SERVICES 
Victor Animatograph Con> 








Geo. W. Colburn, Inc. 


) nport, | F) 
Davenpo we 164 N. Wacker Drive, Chicag 


é 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. Hollywood Film Avena 
918 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia 7 6060 Sunset Bivd., Hollywo 
Society for Viewel Education 
ersey Parkway, Chicag 





PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 





PROJECTION SERVICE 








$.0.S. Cinema Supply Corp. Mercury Motion Picture Projection Service 
602 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. 15 W. Underwood, Chevy Chase 15, Md. 





new 1951 edition 


THE BLUE BOOK 
of 16mm Films 


Ready for delivery Still only $1.50 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, INC. 
64 E. Lake St 
Chicago |}, Ill. 


Please send my copy of the new 195! BLUE BOOK. 
Name 

Address 

City 


() Check here if you wish to pay later 


We pay postage if remittance accompanies order. 








SCREENS 





Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. (M) 
2711 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39, Il. 
Fryen Film Service (D) 
2 f d Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
erry a Motion Picture Service (D) 

E » St., Jackson, Mich, 
Nu-Art Films, Inc. (D) 
2 W. 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
Radiant Mf-. Corp. (mM) 
267 S. Talman Ave., Chicago 8, Ill 
Sout hers Visual Films (D) 
? Shrine Bidg., Memphis |, Tenn. 
Will ams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (D) 
718 estnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





FILMSTRIPS 





Bailey Films, Inc. ( 
2044 N Berendo, Hollywood 27, Cal. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. (P) 

lilmette. | 
Filmfax Productions (P) 
O E. 43rd St.. New York 17, N. Y. 

Films, Inc. (PD) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N, Y. 
Informative Classroom Picture Publishers (P) 
40 lonie N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich, 
Mahnke—Carl F. Mahnke Productions (P) 
215 E. Third St., Des Moines 9, lowa 
Michigan Motion Picture Service (D) 
212 South Brown St., Jackson, Mich. 
Ryan Visual Aids Service {D) 

409 Harrison St.. Davenport, la. 
Society for Visual Education (PD) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14 
United World Films, Inc. (PD) 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y 
Visual Sciences (P) 
599E—Suffern, N. Y 





SLIDES 
Key: Kodachrome 2x2. 3\/4 x 41/4 or larger: 
Made to Order. 





New York | 
Keystone View Co. 
Pa 
Michigan Motion Picture Service 
212 South Brown St., Jackson, Mich 
Nu-Art Films, Inc. (D-2) 
112 W. 48th St.. New York, N. Y. 
Radio- Mat Slide Co., Inc. 
2? Oakridge Bivd., Daytona Beach, Fla. 
“pine Visual Aids Service (D-2) 
409 Harrison St., Davenport, le 
Society for Visual Education (PD-2) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14 





AUDIO-VISUAL SUPPLIES 





Bochley- Cardy Co. (shades) (mM) 
32 Indiana Ave., Chicago 16, Ill 
Ryen Viewel Aids Service (D) 
son St Davenport, le 
“arin for Visual Education (M) 
345 rsey Parkway, Chicago |4 
Williams Brown and Earle, Inc. (D) 
718 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa 
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Catalogs and Booklets 


@ EDUCATIONAL FILM LIBRARY Asso- 
CIATION, 1600 Broadway, New York 
City 19, has announced the publication 
of two new booklets: Recent Health 
Films ($1.00), a supplement to the 
EFLA Health Films Catalog, and In- 
dex to Selected Film Lists ($1.00). 


@ SELectep FitmMs RELEASE SERVICE, 
Whittier, California, has reported 
that the new Selected Films Master 
Guides to religious films and filmstrips 
and general-interest films will be off 
the press March 15, 1951. Copies may 
be reserved and further information 
secured by writing directly to Selected 
Films Release Service. 


@ State UNIversity or lowa, Bureau 
of Visual Instruction, Iowa City, Iowa, 
has available a bulletin on “Selected 
Films for Adult Education.” 


@ MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUPAC- 
TURING Co., 900 Fauquier St., St. Paul 
6, Minnesota, has published a 24-page 
handbook on tape recording techniques 
for the classroom available to edu- 
eators upon request. Titled “Tape 
Recording in the Classroom”, the 
booklet describes tape recording tech- 
niques in teaching social studies, lan- 
guages, commercial subjects, and 
music on all grade levels. Also de- 
scribed is the Minnesota “Tapes for 
Teaching” program and the use of 
tape recordings in PTA meetings. 


@ STANDARD PROJECTOR AND Equip- 
MENT Co., 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Ill, is publishing a Selected 
Teaching Filmstrip Annual contain- 
ing 178 series of filmstrips comprising 
more than 1400 titles described by 
content, subject matter, and grade 
level. A unique feature of the Annual 
is that only one series of filmstrips is 
on an individual information’ sheet so 
it can be routed to the classroom 
teacher interested in the subject area. 
The 178 information sheets are made 
up in packets and are available from 
the publisher at $4.25 for one packet 
and $3.75 per packet when six or 
more are ordered at one time. 


@ British INFORMATION SERvIcEs, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y., has available a 1951 supple- 
ment to its “Films from Britain” 
catalog, describing among other 16mm 
films a series titled “This Modern 
Age”, produced by the J. Arthur Rank 
Organization and covering current 
subjects such as Report on Hong Kong, 
Where Britain Stands, Struggle for 
Oil, and Will Europe Unite?. 





CLASSIFIED 





COLOR SLIDES of post-war Germany. Also 
of butterflies, moths, wild flowers and land 
scapes of Indiana. Free lists. ALLEN’S PHOTO 
SERVICE, 2715 Beverly Drive, Gary, Indiana 
BARGAINS in brand new |6mm sound EN- 
TERTAINMENT FEATURES. $75 to $125 per 
print, outright sale. Send for free list. 

EDWIN SCHNATZ, Route 4, Xenia, Ohio 


@ CoUNCIL ON ATOMIC IMPLICATIONS, 
Inc., Box 296, U.S.C., Los Angeles 7, 
California, has prepared a booklet 
containing outlines for eight suggested 
films on atomic energy. One of the 
films has already been produced and 
received national theatrical release 
through RKO. Working titles of the 
films suggested are: Radioisotopes in 
Industry; Medical Uses of Radiviso- 
topes; A Film on Radiation and Radio- 
isotopes; Humorous Film Short on 
Radioisotopes; Oak Ridge, U.S.A.; 
Civil Defense; Garden of the Isotopes; 
and Radioisotopes at Work—The 
Other Benefit. It is suggested that 
the outlines would be good subject 
material for business-sponsored films. 
The booklet, titled “Suggested Out- 
lines for Films on Atomic Energy”, 
is available from the Council on 
Atomic Implications at $1.00 per copy. 


@ EASTMAN Konak ComPANny, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has published two new 
Kodak Data Books: Kodak Flexi- 
chrome Process (50c) and Koda- 
chrome Films for Miniature and Movie 
Cameras (35c). 


@ Fim RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, 135 W. 
52nd St., New York City 19, has an- 
nounced a “Film Guide for Economic 
Education” ($1.50), a descriptive cat- 
alog of motion pictures and filmstrips 
covering many phases of the American 
economic system with instructions on 
combining discussion with film pres- 
entations. 


@ AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIA- 
TION, Traffic Engineering and Safety 
Dept., Pennsylvania Ave. and 17 St., 
Washington 6, D.C., has available 
a new and enlarged free catalog of 
films and filmstrips for driver educa- 
tion and traffic safety. 


@ Jewish EDUCATION FILM LIBRARY, 
13 E. 37th St., New York City 16, 
offers a catalog of 16mm Motion Pic- 
tures and Filmstrips selected, pre- 
viewed, and approved by the Jewish 
Educational Committee of New York. 


@ FILMS OF THE NATIONS DISTRIBU- 
Tors, 62 W. 45th St., New York City 
19, announces a new catalog listing 
62 films on many lands available from 
FON’s 14 regional distributors. 


@ STERLING Fits, 316 W. 57th St., 
New York City 19, has released its 
1951 free catalog describing over 100 
16mm films. 


@ NATIONAL FILM BOARD OF CANADA, 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, has 
available two new catalogs listing and 
describing NFB productions, with full 
‘instructions as to purchase and rent- 
al sources. One catalog describes 16- 
mm sound films available in the U.S. 
The second is a colorful special U.S. 
edition describing health and welfare 
films and filmstrips. 


@ U.S. Orrice or EDUCATION is cata- 
loging information on all government 
films. Catalog cards on each film will 
be reproduced and distributed by the 
Library of Congress. 
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Educational Screen 








Filmosound bes rate 
and still going 


*Recent photo of Mr. Harry Mathews, 
principal of Franklin Junior High School, 
Racine, Wisconsin . . . operating a Bell & 
Howell Filmosound projector purchased 
from Photoart Visual Service, Milwaukee, 
and used continually since 1937. 


Modern school officials 
concerned with making their audio- 
visual equipment dollars go further, 
will be interested in the experience 
of Mr. Harry Mathews, Principal 

of a Racine, Wisconsin, public school. 
Mr. Mathews writes: 


Singie-Case Filmosound 
A superb all-in-one unit weighing 
only 3542 pounds. Safe-lock sprockets 
guard film, make threading easy. 
Natural, flutterless sound. Perfectly 
aligned optical system gives finest il- 
lumination. For 16mm sound or silent 
film. Changes from forward to re- 
verse and vice versa at the flick of a 
switch. Stops for still picture. Built- 
, in 6-inch speaker operates within the 
The model mentioned above is one of the case or removed from it. Larger, sep- 
earlier Bell & Howell sound film projectors. arate speakers available for single 
Typical of B&H engineered products, it has male vee. 
given more than 1600 hours of flawless, un- Gveranteed for life. During life of 
interrupted performance. And, with normal product, any defects in workman 
care, it can be expected to give its owners ship or materials will be remedied 
: free (except transportation). 
many more years of excellent service. 


4 


For your own school needs, investigate 
Bell & Howell Filmosound. Pictures are brilliant FREE ee 
and lifelike. Sound is richly natural. Suitable ‘ile a se out and send today) 
‘ ‘ i ws 2. 
for small classroom or auditorium. And you 717 MeCormick Reed, Chi 45, Iitine’ 
can depend on Filmosound’s superb engineering Slee . 
for most hours of trouble-free performance. Please send me without obligation “Learning 
Consult your nearby Bell & Howell represen- Unlimited,” your helpful booklet on the use 
tative. He is trained to serve you. of sight sound movies in modern schools. 


when ys wy -.. BELL & Howell 


Chicago 45 





add this 


‘TIRELESS TEACHER * 
to Your School Star¥/ 


; 69" 


Revere 
Megat Fe 


Here's the most versatile teaching aid a modern school 
can own! Revere Magnetic Tape Recorder makes work and 
study in any class, from kindergarten to college, more efficient and 
more enjoyable. 

The professional quality and superior features of the new 
Revere Recorder have made it the leader in the entire educational 
field. No wonder teachers everywhere are so enthusiastic about 
this remarkable equipment! 

Revere offers everything you want for ideal school service: 
true-as-life sound reproduction . . . easy, trouble-free operation 
... low price and economical upkeep . . . full hour’s listening on 
every reel . . . eraseable, re-usable tape . . . many other outstanding 
advantages. 

See your Revere dealer now, or write direct for complete 
information. 

& 


Show 16 mm Educational films at their Best with 
Revere Sound Movie Projector 


Bright, clear screen image and finest 
*“*Theater Tone’’ sound. Shows silent 
movies, too. Even youngsters can set it up 
and operate it easily. Slipover carrying 
case holds accessories, doubles as speaker 
COMPLETE to make single unit weighing only 33 Ibs. 


$299% 


REVERE CAMERA CoMPANY @ CHICAGO 16 





